





















k MIGHT BE electric wiring...or paint...or lumbe: 
what you make, the chances are that a Soc 
Process Product can help you make it better at 


“What do you 
make for these 
new homes? 


Special derivatives from petroleum, these P; 
ucts are now serving 30 U. S. industries. Ney 
entirely new products are being added all the tin 

This picture shows materials from nine diffe: 
tries now going into new home construction. The 
lists the Process Products developed to improve the 
of these materials. Study this key; then investiga 
Products for a solution to your processing needs. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, \ 4 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum (4, 
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Key to this picture ... and better processing for you! 


Bricks, Masonry. . . Wax emulsions give 
water-repellent, tr insp irent coating. 


Paints & Varnish .. . Special solvents for 
resins improve quality. 


Air Conditioning ...S/V Sovabeads used 
in equipment to conti | humidity. 


Packaging...S/V Ceremul A, as top size for 


paperboard, increases moisture resistance. 


Lumber... S/V Ceremul M prevents crack- 
ing of grain surfaces in drying. 


Ceramics . . . Wax emulsions provide uni- 
form glaze for whiteware, porcelain. 


Insulation... Oils and waxes lay dust in 
mineral wool, waterproof fibers. 


Textiles . . . Special S/V Products 1 
awnings and other fabrics water-repellent. 
Electric Wiring . .. S/V Sovaloids serve as 
plasticizers for rubber insulation. 


Another contribution from a progressive industry 


Socony-Vacuum Process Products 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Inside story on why B. F. Goodrich 
ck fires are better than prewar fires 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


HE unretouched photograph on 

the left shows the nylon shock 
hield directly beneath the tread of 
B. F. Goodrich truck tire which 
bad 43,184 miles of actual highway 
ervice. Hardly a cord is damaged! 
phe tire was good for recapping—pos- 
ibly several times. 

Compare the photograph on the 
ight which shows what happened di- 
ectlv beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
8,147 miles of the same kind of serv- 
ce. Those frayed, broken cords were 
aused by millions of sharp impacts 
.- by the relentless pounding that so 
biten leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 


and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn out. 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference—so accurately pictured above 
—is the nylon shock shield now built in 
right under the tread of every B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.25 and larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. Result, 
a four-way saving for truck owners: (1) 
Average tire mileage is increased (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises 
(3) There’s less danger of tread separa- 
tion (4) More tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
nylon shock shields is typical of the 


constant improvement being made in 
all types of B. F. Goodrich tires. Only 
from B. F. Goodrich can you get truck 
tires built with a weftless rayon cord 
body. Only from B. F. Goodrich can 
you get the added protection of nylon 
shock shields. 

Though nvlon makes tires more ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F. Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Toc Tit 
B.F. Goodrich 
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If you manufacture an electrical appliance 
you are entrusting its performance and its 
service life to WIRE; Magnet and Motor 
Lead Wire to make its motors . . . Hook- 
up Wire and Harnesses for internal 
connections... Power Supply Cords 
for plugging to the service outlet. 
At Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany you can fill your most crit- 
igal requirements with products 








There is backed by over 40 years of 
plus protection experience and know-how. 
in Belden Making the right wire 
Wire to meet your needs is 


Belden’s business. 













WIREMAKER 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





as 


GrRvice COST OF GOVERNMENT is com- 


ing down—but not as much as you 
have been led to believe. 





The big appropriations bills to run the 

encies in the next fiscal year (it starts in just two 

sks) are far enough along now so you can get a 
tty good picture. 

House cuts from Truman’s $38-billion budget 
fiscal ‘48 won‘t exceed $4 billion; this is evi- 
ton the basis of action on eight of the 12 major 
Is. 

The Senate is farther behind; it has acted on 

‘cl! « MMMM three bills. Its record on these: net restoration 
esd. HB $80 million to House figures. 


Prospect is for a federal budget of somewhere 
ound $34 billion to $35 billion. 

That’s bigger than G.O.P. leaders promised in 
eir winter book: House voted last January to 
ack $6 billion off Truman’s figures; Senate said 
4 billion. 

But it’s a lot less than government cost in the 
par now ending. 

Cock How much the government will collect next 
Dnagamear depends on whose estimate you take. Assum- 
(amg no tax cut, Truman expects collections of 
ce Ssff™38,900,000,000. Senate Republicans put the 
. Sigmgure at $41 400,000,000. 





Kon ° 
The government is ending this fiscal year in 
e black. 

It's the first time since 1930—hardly a high 
Fedli™chool student can remember the day! 

The government will have spent $41,200,- 
00,000 when it closes its books June 30 on fiscal 
47. Its income for the year totals $42,500,- 
‘00,000. 












IF YOU MISS bituminous coal output figures 
rom our Figures of the Week page this issue, you'll 
ave a small sample of what it means to cut the 
ost of government. 

For years, Bureau of Mines has collected 
hese statistics. Last week, all the help on the job 
as fired. 

Reason: The House cut out all $350,000 in 
ruman’s budget for this work in fiscal ‘48, forced 
Interior to fire the employees right away. 

: House agreed the statistics were useful, but 
msoid industry could collect them at its own expense. 
Whether the service is resumed depends on how 
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much money—if any—the Senate decides to put 


back. 


THE WHITE HOUSE has got nearly a half-mil- 
lion letters and postcards advising Truman what to 
do with the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 

As you would suspect, the advice runs highly 
partial to a veto. 

But the volume still isn’t so heavy as it was 
on last year’s Case labor bill, or on the rail strike 
crisis. 

And oddly enough, Truman‘’s mail on the 
G.O.P. tax-cut bill hasn’t been enough to tabulate. 

He must act on the tax bill by Monday, June 
16, on the labor bill by Friday, June 20. We still 
look for two vetoes; for Congress to override to 
make the labor bill a law. 


But even labor men see a bright side in the 
prospects. If the labor bill becomes law, they're 
quipping, it will be: ‘‘Hell for labor, purgatory for 
business, paradise for lawyers.” 


RAILROADS PREVIEWED THEIR CASE this 
week for another hike in freight rates (page 32). 

Application to ICC for a second-round boost 
will follow settlement of pending rail labor contract 
talks. That will be late summer. 

The rails will ask at least another 12% to 
15% increase. That much, they said, would be 
needed just to pay the 20¢-an-hour pay hike the 
unions want. 

Changes in operating rules—also demanded 
by the unions—will add to your prospective freight 
bill. 

Speaking at hearings on making permanent 
the 20% interim increase in Express Agency rates, 
rail spokesmen made it plain that they feel present 
rates, on present volume of business, are their min- 
imum. They fixed 1947 net—with business at 
record levels—at 342% on capital. 


THE OIL SHORTAGE currently cramping the 
military and due to hit you by winter (BW—May17 
‘47,p48) is a good bit worse than you’ve been told. 

So critical is the situation that there’s to be a 
Cabinet-level session next week to see what the 
government can do—or should do—to straighten 
out the supply-demand picture. 

Meeting has been called by Krug. It carries 
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Truman’s direct blessing. And it’s supposed to 
work out definite government policy. 


Army and Navy expect to demand at least in- 
formal priority to get their oil needs filled first. 

More than just oil for ships is at stake. Army 
isn’t even getting enough gasoline for jeeps in 
Germany. Both services are getting only about 
15% of the aviation gas they want. 

Also, both services have been drawing down 
on stocks They say this must halt, that they must 
refill their storage tanks. 


If the military gets its way, Krug’s meeting 
will face the question: How to split up what's left 
among domestic users—both business and per- 
sonal? 

Talk runs to some form of cooperative indus- 
try-government rationing at the distributor level. 
Attorney General Clark will be pressured into 
waiving antitrust aspects of such a setup. 

As yet, no consumer-level rationing is in pros- 
pect. But it could come. 


IF YOU HAVE OBJECTIONS to the data 
forms used in past years for the Census of Manu- 
factures, now's the time to say how you would 
like them changed. 

Census Bureau is drafting the schedules for 
next year’s tabulation of manufactures. The 
forms are due to go to the printer by Sept. 1] 

Census is asking industry’s suggestions as to 
what kinds of information to collect, how to phrase 
its inquiries. 

But the bureau won’t guarantee to please 
everyone. Budget limits usually make it impossible 
to collect all the data requested. 


e 
Whether there will be a Census of Business 


next year, too, is still up to Congress. 


A Senate-approved bill is tied up in the House. 
But there’s still a chance it will get through. 


DID TRUMAN INTEND to rewrite sections 
of the portal-pay law in the special message at- 
tached to his approval ot the measure? 

Sen. Wiley’s Judiciary Committee is stewe 
ing over the question. 

They fear that if Truman’s remarks go un- 
answered the courts may take judicial notice of 


6 


them in tuture cases. So they've written a rely 
accusing Truman of usurping legislative func 
by stating his opinion of what Congress meant 

But they can’t decide whether to issue jt 







REGULATION BY CONFERENCE—+ho; 
phrase you will want to get to know 

It's Federal Trade Commissioner Maso 
label for his scheme to end unfair trade practi 
through industry-FTC conferences and _policj 
He would substitute these for FTC’s one-shot ceg 
and desist actions against individual concerns. 

Mason got the U.S. Chamber of Comme 
to poll its local chapters on what they think 
the idea. 

Composite reply: The theory’s O.K.—5 
how do you keep the chiseler in line without ¢ 
plan’s becoming another NRA, or tangling busine 
with the antitrusters? 

Mason takes the C. of C. replies as an indors 
ment of his one-man crusade. He thinks it’s ti 
to make a pitched battle with so-far reluctant fe 
low commissioners. 

His next moves: (1) Get Congress to go alo 
with Truman’s request to double FTC’s budget f 
conference-type work, and (2) get Truman to gi 
him a working colleague on FTC when aging Con 
missioner Ayres retires this summer. 















¢ 


CRACK OF THE WEEK (overheard in a Cap 
tol lobby as comment on trips by Stassen and War 
ren to see Dewey): ga 
“| see Dewey spent the week looking over prc 
spective running mates.” 
But equally good, from a Washington cockta 
lounge, is: 
“Il see Stassen is continuing his interviewin 
of chiefs of state.”’ 


© 


® There’s more than idle gossip in talk that ex-Sen. 
Burton Wheeler may replace Attorney General 
Clark. Wheeler wants the job; he has quit as 
counsel for the G.O.P. Brewster committee which 
seeks a peek at F.D.R.’s personal files. . . 

@ Republican leaders intend to recess Congress next 
month—-instead of adjourn. They want to retain 
a voice in deciding whether there’s to be a special 
session, not leave it up to Truman alone. . . 

@ Your war damage insurance premiums are to be 
lumped into the government’s general fund, 5) 
order of Congress. Total unused premiums exceed 
$210 million. 
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gasoline were sold in crates... 


you would expect to see labels giving specifications, informa- 
tion about quality, and ingredients pasted right on the crates. 
However, since you take gasoline home in your own gas tank, 
there’s no way to actually label each gallon you buy. That’s 
why oil companies put “Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps. 
The familiar yellow-and-black emblem means that they have 
improved their best gasoline with “Ethyl” antiknock compound 
—the famous ingredient made by the Ethyl Corporation to 
step up power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 


look for the ETHYL trade-mark 
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THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO 


3333 Lokeside Ave- 








...and One Trap 


The makers of Steam-Chef take no 
chances with haphazard on-the-site 
venting arrangements. Each Steam- 
Chef is equipped at the factory 
with special Webster Vent Traps— 
one for each steam chamber. By 
turning to Webster, Cleveland Range 
utilizes 60 years specialized 
experience in steam circulation of 
the pioneer organization in steam 
heating and the country’s larges! 
thermostatic trap manufacturer. 


If you manufacture heating appa- 
ratus using steam, see if their ex- 
perience can help you to better 
the performance of your product. 
If you use steam heating apparatus, 
look into the possibilities of better 
performance of your present equip- 
ment. Process Steam Trap data bul- 
letin sent on request to Dept. B W-6. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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THE COVER 


In Berlin last week ex-Gov. Dwight 
Palmer Griswold of Nebraska was wind- 
ing up his job as director of internal 
affairs and communications in the U. S. 
zone. His next jump will carry him to 
Athens. There, as head of the U. S. 
mission supervising Greek aid, he will 
hold the pursestrings on the millions 
that the Truman Doctrine will siphon 
into the tottering Greek economy. 

e Republican—President Truman’s ap- 
pointment kicked up little fuss. The 
Senate was quick to confirm. There 
were, of course, a few gripes. Some 
Democrats were miffed because the 53- 
year-old Nebraskan is a Republican. 
Some Republicans are lukewarm because 
he is a Stassen man. Griswold’s major 
political asset is a record for economy 
at home, and for untiring, efficient work. 

The man who is moving into one of 

the world’s hot spots is the son of a 
homesteader who turned merchant and 
finally banker. Griswold, a 200-Ib. out- 
doorsman, tried banking himself after 
mustering out of the Army as a captain 
in 1918, then in 1922 bought part own- 
ership of the Gordon (Neb.) Journal. He 
moved up through Nebraska’s legislature 
to the governorship for three terms 
(1940-46). 
e Job Ahead—The outsize pattern of the 
job ahead of Griswold emerged clearly 
from the recent report turned in by 
Paul A. Porter, who led the American 
Economic Mission to Greece. Always 
poor, Greece has sunk lower under 
profiteering, inflation, and civil strife. 
The $700 million in foreign money 
poured into Greece in two years has 
done little good. Some 20% of the 
country’s 7,500,000 people live wholly 
or partly on the state; its 1947 budget 
deficit may run to $290 million, three 
times the currency in circulation. 

Griswold will try to simplify the 
Greek tax structure, raise and enforce 
the income taxes, reduce the military 
budget, shrink bloated civil-service lists, 
establish a wage-price policy. His staff 
of 40 experts will probably have a say-so 
over considerably more than the $300- 
million of Near East aid that is ear- 
marked for Greece. This could include 
post-UNRRA ($50 million) and Ex- 
port-Import Bank funds ($25 million), 
plus $145 million worth of UNRRA 
and allied surplus property. And if the 
U.S. carries out Porter’s projected five- 
year reconstruction plan, it may mean 
another $335 million, 

. 

The Pictures——Knopf-Pix—Cover; Acme—17, 
47, 99; Int. News—26; Press Assn.—32, 41, 90, 
109; Harris & Ewing—86; Charles Phelps Cush- 
ing—112; Reni Newsphoto—18; Meyers Studio 
—20; United Air Lines—22; Ford News Bureau 
—15; Frank Gardina—31; European—61; Fabian 
Bachrach—64; Canada Wide Photo—104. 
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SERVICE 


about grease, 


‘SS oil, acids, 


alkalis or 


cable for portable electric equipn 
used in garages, factories, quar 
or any other place where the 
ards swiftly ruin ordinary insulos 
-.. we have the answer. 


To run this gantlet and to insure 
needed degree of flexibility, 
creasing numbers of manufacty 
are using products of Amer 
leading exclusive fabricator 
plastic-insulated wire and co 
They combine high dielectric stren 
and rugged mechanical proper 
with unsurpassed resistance 
aging, abrasion, fire and a! 
other hazards to which insulc 
is exposed. 


Chances are you have a preci 
molded plastic cord set — identi 
by the letters PWC on the plug 
on a new radio, lamp or ot 
electric appliance. Note the brill 
permanent color and lasting hi 
gloss finish. See how a swish oj 
damp cloth keeps it clean. N 
fraying, non-rotting, non-cracki 
it will serve you far better 4 
longer than any old-fashioned 


For consultation on your wire 
cable needs, or full technical ¢ 
on plastic insulation, write Plc 
Wire and Cable Corporation, 4 
East Main Street, Jewett City, C 


PLASTIC 
WIRE & CABLE 
CORP 


penaccnresnenne 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Te 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine 
Wire - Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables | 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 5 
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Recession had not set in up to the most recent employment count. 

That's the story told by Census Bureau’s May survey on employment and 
unemployment. And it’s a surprising story—so surprising, in fact, that Cen- 
sus ran a recheck on its figures before publishing them. 

The downturn in soft-goods industries started as far back as March 
(BW—May10’47,p9). But this decline, mostly in the East, still is being 
cushioned by activity in hard goods. 

And employment in both agriculture and construction scored a strong 
gain from April to May. 

Thus total civilian employment rose more than 1,500,000 in this period. 
The figure stood at 58,300,000 in the May 4-10 week. 

Unemployment, meanwhile, dropped 400,000 to the 2,000,000 mark. 

& 

Rising employment in construction is no surprise. The rate of building 
still is high. It’s the number of housing “starts” that is disappointing—and 
that for2shadows fewer jobs in construction later. 

Agriculture was expected to show more than a normal gain from April 
to May. April employment had been low due to miserable weather. 


When the rains let up a bit, farmers got busy preparing the ground and 
planting. They provided a million more jobs in the May nose count. 


Trade-and-service lines, which were thought to be pretty fully staffed, 
appear also to have added workers from April to May. Presumably, the 
return of competition spurred hiring to serve the public better. 

me 

Lower income payments to individuals in April need not necessarily be 

in conflict with the apparent rise in employment. 

















For example, telephone strikers and coal “holidayers” lost wages in 
April. Yet they weren’t unemployed in a census-taking sense. 

That’s one way wage payments can drop with employment rising. 

Then, too, March is a bigger month for dividends than is April. 

Finally, April income payments, in dollars, were only a little more than 
4% below March, while the seasonally adjusted index (1935-39=100) was 
off even less—from 264.5 to 262.1. 


-_ 
There is evidence that retailers—perhaps wholesalers, as well—have 
been hard at work reducing their inventories. 








Bank’s business loans have dropped sharply since Easter. The weekly 
Federal Reserve report showed a drop of almost exactly $500 million in eight 
weeks with the latest figure $10,674,000,000. 

A post-Easter decline is normal, but one as big as this may not be. The 
decline a year ago was limited to about $100 million. 

e 

Hungry nations this week were promised a bonus of 66 million bushels 
of good American wheat. Crop conditions improved that much in a month. 

It had looked like a record for winter wheat even when the May estimate 
of 1,026,000,000 bu. was published. Now the crop forecasters have raised 


their ideas to 1,093,000,000 bu. 








a 
Spring wheat now is the crop to watch in appraising the outlook for 
bread grains in the crop year beginning July 1. 
Winter wheat already is being harvested in the Southwest’s earliest 
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fields. It is “made” in most of the belt. Thus the Dept. of Agriculture's 
estimate based on June 1 condition should come very close. 

But with spring wheat it’s different. Condition as of June 1 indicated 
a crop of 317 million bushels. That could be far from the mark; lots of 
spring wheat is little more than out of the ground. 

At any rate, spring and winter wheat on June 1 looked like a 1,400,000,- 
000-bushel crop, topping even last year’s record by 250 million. 

fe 

Aid to stricken peoples will see about 375 million bu. of U. S. wheat 
exported in the crop year which ends this month. That’s not far below the 
391 million bu. shipped in the 1945-46 season. 

And as much as 700 million may be available for 1947-48 export. 

The new crop, which now looks like 1,400 million bu., will be aug- 
mented by old-crop carryover of 75 million. Home consumption would be 
very large if it topped 750 million bu. 

Foreign needs will be large again next winter. Yet it will hardly be 
physically possible to move more than 500 million bu. 

Thus we are on the road back to surpluses. The 200 million bu. or so 
left over on July 1, 1948, won’t be burdensome, it’s true, but such a growth 
in stocks will be a danger signal. 











Farm cash income was up 30% in the first five months of this year as 
against the like 1946 period. If that kept on, 1947 would hang up a record 
farm income of something over $30 billion. 

Such an achievement is hardly likely, however. Gains so far have been 
mostly a matter of higher prices, and prices are due to go down. 

Meat prices, now threatening to break away, promise to be lower in the 
fall when slaughter runs increase. But for early and vigorous government 
buying, wheat would be tumbling on the bright crop forecasts. 

Prospects for other crops are not yet clear. Probably few other than 
wheat will break any records for size. Even so, a decline in over-all purchas- 
ing power is expected to work for lower prices. 

a 

Some farm prices have quite a way to go before the government is 
required to step in and support them; others not so far. 

Eggs now are only a few percentaye points above 90% of parity, pota- 
toes only a hair. Hogs, on the other hand, could come down by a third before 
reaching the support level. 

* 


Sugar will be so ample (barring a maritime strike) that some competitors 
such as sirups and honey face a price comedown. 








A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., in fact, won wide publicity for warning its corn- 
sirup customers to go easy on inventory. Relaxing of sugar controls, how- 
ever, may mean a temporarily chaotic market. 

€ 

Watch synthetic rubber. Canada has just cut 2¢ a Ib. under our gov- 

ernment's selling price of 18Y¢. 








Canada’s output isn’t big enough to have anything but a psychological 
effect marketwise. But U. S. consumers have long contended that our price 
is higher than production costs and natural crude prices warrant. 

We balked at the world copper price and it sank to our 21/%2¢ level. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lot p, Jing Month Yeor 1941 
V eek Ago Ago Average 


1912 1916 162.3 162.2 















SEEMEILEX lene chart below. . . . . . . “1917 
LODUCTION 















Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ..........eeeeeeeeees eatwenews vee 96.9 97.0 94.2 76.1 97.3 
ee SUMONNNG GU GURCRS. . o.... cc cccccvcccessesanteneccece 93,443 174,315 94,756 40,900 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $20,200 $19,034 $17,391 $21,613 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .......... 2.2... 2.2. eee e eee 4,635 4,429 4,653 3,920 3,130 
Conte ot Gleily average, 1,000 bbis.).... cece eee ceee 5,064 5,024 5,005 4,896 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). .... 2.2... cece eee ee ee eens # 2,137 2,095 740 1,685 









RADE 







Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cats)........+0. wen 85 8+ 86 77 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2.22... 2. eee eee eee eee eee 64 64 61 35 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ...................2000: $28,261 $28,211 $28,197 $28,159 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ + 12% +13% +12% + 32% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................000. 66 72 98 13 228 










ICES (Average for the week) 











Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................06. 398.9 395.0 401.1 285.3 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 261.4 259.7 264.4 178.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 349.0 344.1 339.9 253.0 146.6 
Fee steel Composite (Steel, tom)... ... 2.2... ccc ccc cee tee cee eee $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
NNER CUMMING GUND as ows es etic et cece eceweccseccces $32.00 $31.17 $29.58 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............. 6.20... e ee eee eee 21.740¢ 21.98le¢ 22.788¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
EE re eee Bama on $2.56 $2.75 $2.66 $1.87 $0.99 
SE OE MS BB were nsw decneesscsessccccscsserves 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................002-0eeeeee 37.1l¢ 36.26¢ 36.15¢ 28.74¢ 13.94¢ 
PCT OUR CONN MUI a ois Scie adie ste 05d o s'sic Saisie ds Sa ceesecied a ieewe $1.448 $1.391 $1.497 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............2...020ec0 ees 17.53¢ 17.22¢ 22.08¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 









INANCE 






90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............0 0.0000 e eee eee 115.5 114.5 114.6 149.1 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...... ......... 3.21% 3.20% 3.15% 3.03% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.54% 2.53% 2.53% 2.50% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-149 14-14% 1.00°% 1.00% 






‘Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y, City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 45% 










ANKING (Millions of dollars) 











Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................000: 40,139 39,902 39,316 39,471 23.876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................+++ 54,606 54,924 55,035 63,331 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,630 10,674 10,849 7,469 6,296 
Secumties loans, reporting member banks. ..... 2.220000. ccc ce ccc ccccccces 2,183 1,963 1,746 4,100 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 33,843 34,479 34544 45,222 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ..... Pena Mis aden won ome see 3,525 3,453 3,499 3,367 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)....................-. 670 510 660 738 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)............ are 22,234 22,019 22,230 23,450 2,265 
‘Preliminary, week ended June 7th. $Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
Z#Not available at press time. +Revised. 
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Every telephone call is made-to-order on 
the spot. 

This is not a mass production industry. 
There’s no way to manufacture a lot of 
telephone calls in advance and store them 
for future need. 

Your call may be across the street. The 
next may be across the country. It may be 
the middle of the day or the middle of 


the night. 


on 
illions of calls are made-to-order every ho 


But whenever you call and wherever 
you call, the telephone company must be 
ready. It must —in a matter of seconds — 
provide the people and equipment to 
carry your voice to any one of millions 
of other telephones near or far. 

And do the same thing for millions of 
other people every hour. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Consumers Have the Money 


But will they spend it? Reserve Board survey shows they 
sre eager for autos, but plan to cut down buying of other durable 
goods and houses. They expect good times—and lower prices. 


There is a $5-billion to $7-billion mar- 
jet for new automobiles this year—if 
manufacturers can step up production 
gst enough to tap it. Producers of other 
durable consumer goods and residential 
puilding contractors face a drop in busi- 
NSS. 

[hat, at least, is the way consumers 
ue planning their spending. Whether 
o not things work out just that way 
vill depend largely on what happens to 
production, incomes, and prices over the 
est Of the year. 
¢Survey—Businessmen got their first 
wood look at their customers’ 1947 in- 
tentions this week when the Federal Re- 
«ve Board took the wraps off its am- 
bitious survey of consumer finances (sav- 
ings, liquid-asset holdings, and spending 
plans). The study was made by Dr. 
Rensis Likert’s Survey Research Center, 


at the University of Michigan. It is the 
companion piece to the survey of liquid 
assets that Likert ran for the board in 
1946 when he was with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics (BW—Aug.24 
°46,p19). 

‘laking the two surveys together, the 

Reserve Board’s experts can draw some 
fairly definite conclusions about what 
happened to consumer savings and 
spending in 1946. These conclusions in 
turn can provide the jumping off point 
for estimates of the 1947 market. 
e It’s Good News—This year’s study 
sketches a fairly bright picture, in gen- 
eral. ‘The buying public still has money 
and still wants to spend it. Many con- 
sumers had to dig into their savings in 
1946, but total holdings of liquid assets 
kept on growing. 

Most people think there are good 


The lines of customers will continue to be longer than the assembly lines. 





OPTIMISM GROWS 


Most consumers are more opti- 
mistic about the future now than 
they were a year ago. ‘These are 
the answers that the Federal Re- 
serve Board survey got to a set of 
general questions about the future 
as buyers see it: 


frercentaye 
Distribution 


* Spending 
7 “mat 


1946 : 1947 
General economic outlook: 
Good times ahead 35 5 
Uncertain, no change... 23 2 
Bad times ahead 36 2 
Not ascertained 6 


100 


Own Incomes: 
Will be larger. § 26 
Will be about the same.. d 42 
Will be smaller s 12 
“ It depends ” 
Not ascertained 


Price changes: 
Will go up 
Will remain the same... 
Will go down 
Conditional answers... 


Not ascertained. . 


pi errr . 











times immediately ahead. Less than 
one-third expect a drop in their incomes 
or are uncertain about their futures. 
e Bad News—But here and there warn- 
ing signals are showing. Consumers are 
complaining about the pinch of high 
prices. Almost half think prices will go 
down soon—and if they are disappointed, 
they may have to cut their buying plans 
accordingly. The first eager demand for 
consumer durables (except automobiles) 
is satished. Consumers are budgeting 
smaller amounts for these items in 1947. 
Even more significant, the demand 
for houses clearly shows the strangling 
effects of high prices and costs. 
e Sampling—The survey bases its con- 
clusions on some 3,000 interviews with a 
carefully selected sample of the nations 
“spending units.” (It defines a spending 
unit as a group of people living under 
one roof and pooling their incomes to 
meet major expenses.) ‘The sample was 
too small to permit detailed breakdowns, 
but the experts think it provided ac- 
curate answers to the broad questions. 
Here are some of the highlights: 
e Personal holdings of liquid assets—de- 
fined in this study as government bonds 
and bank deposits—rose about $8 billion 
in 1946. (Currency ordinarily is included 
in estimates of liquid assets, but the 
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The Federal Reserve Board’s latest survey of consumer buying plans 
reveals a still-ravenous market for new cars but a smaller demand, for other 
consumer goods and houses. This is the way actual buying last year compares 
with consumers’ expectations then and now: 

Number of 
Percentage of Spending Total 
Spending Units Average Expenditure 
Type o, Purchase Units (Millions) Price (Billions) 
Automobiles: 

Purchases planned, 1946—total.. 9.6%-12.2% 4.4-5.6 $1,100 $A.8-6.2 
PO GONE, AS 5S 5s a tices 7.4-9.3 3.4-4.3 * * 
II 5 aig aincox'nendes 2.2-2.9 1.0-1.3 * * 

Actual purchases, 1946—total 10.6 5.0 920 4.6 
New cars 3.3 i> 1,620 2.3 
Used cars 7.4 3.5 630 z:3 

Purchases planned, 1947—tot 10.0-13.4 4.6-6.2 1,300 6.0-8.1 
New cars. 7.3-— 9.7 3.4-4.5 1,540 5.2-7.0 
Web GARE, os ccs 2.7- 3.7 1.2-1.7 650 0.8-1.1 

Other selected durable goods: 

Purchases planned, 1946... . 25.7-31.3 11.8-14.4 320 3.8-4.6 

Actual purchases, 1946 28.3 13.1 310 4.1 

Purchases planned, 1947 ; 18.1-23.8 8.4-11.0 310 2.6-3.4 
Houses (nonfarm): 

Purchases planned, 1946 7.5-9.3 3.1-3.9 5,020 15.6-19.3 

Actual purchases, 1946 6.5 2.7 5,390** 14.5 

Purchases planned, 1947 $.0-7.5 2.1-3.2 6,310 13.3-20.2 

* Not available. ** Rough estimate. 








survey didn’t try to measure currency 
holdings because few people will admit 
to a stranger that they have cash in the 
house.) Some two-fifths of the spending 
units increased their holdings. About 
the same number showed a drop. But 
the average increases were bigger than 
the average reductions. 

e The spending units that showed a 
drop in liquid assets drew about $10- 
billion out of their past savings in 1946. 
Roughly 40% of this was used for gen- 
eral living expenses and emergencies. 
About 20% each went for buying con- 
sumer durable goods, for housing, and 
for investment in nonliquid assets. 

e Spending units in the $2,000-$5,000 
annual-income bracket accounted for 
more than half of the amounts spent 
for durable goods and housing in 1946. 
e ‘l’o pay for 1946 purchases of durable 
consumer goods, consumers borrowed 
about one-fifth of the cost, drew on sav- 
ings for one-third, and made up the rest 
out of trade-in allowances and current 
income. ‘This leaves a huge pool of po- 
tential consumer credit still untouched 
(BW—Jun.7'47,p22). 

e During 1946, consumers were unable 
to buy as many new cars as they had 
expected (table, page 16). Many, espe- 
cially in the lower income brackets, 
turned to the used-car market. This vear 
consumers again are hoping to buy more 
new cars than probably can be turned 
out. 

e In other durable goods, the situation is 
reversed. Consumers bought about what 
they had planned in 1946. They are 
budgeting considerably less for these 
lines in 1947. 

e Demand for housing reflects the pres- 
sure of higher prices, especially on the 


16 


low income groups. Consumers spent 
less than they had expected in 1946; 
they seem to be planning to spend still 
less in 1947. Those who say flatly that 
they will not buy a house have increased 
from 83% to 89% of the total. 

e Asset Distribution—The 1946 survey 
showed that the top 10% of the spend- 
ing units at that time held 60% of the 
liquid assets, while the bottom 50% 
held only 3%. Preliminary results from 
this year’s study suggest that the trend 
toward concentration of the liquid as- 
sets in a comparatively few hands contin- 
ued during 1946. 

Most of the spending units that dug 
into savings in 1946 were in the lower 
income brackets. And most of those 
that increased savings were in upper in- 
come levels. Here is how the changes 
in liquid asset holdings in 1946 stacked 
up by income groups: 


% Show- % Show- 
ing Increase ing Decrease 
Under $1,000.... 27% 46% 
$1,000 to $2,999.. 35 45 
$3,000 to $4,999. . 43 4] 
$5,000 and over.. 46 33 


The top-bracket income earners are 
not always the big liquid-asset holders, 
of course. But the correspondence is 
close. Apparently, the small holders of 
liquid assets are running through their 
hoards at a fairly rapid clip; the habitual 
savers still are building up their holdings. 


PRICE MOVES OF THE WEEK 


There were several price changes in 
finished products this week of interest 
to businessmen. Among the decreases: 

In tires, U.S. Rubber Co. and Good- 





year Tire & Rubber Co. met the chy}. 
lenge of the mail-order houses av! the;, 
direct competitor, B. F. Goodri-h ¢) 
(BW—Jun.7'47,p21), by cuttin 

on passenger car tires from 
104%. 

In pens, Eversharp, Inc., cut | 
all of its ball-point models fro:, 4 
to 60%. The $25 pen now 
$9.95; the $6.95 model for $3. 

In food, National Dairy | ic 
Corp. announced that wholesalc pric, 
on all Kraft salad products had be 
reduced to 16% to 17%. Principal ; 
son was the sharp drop in thi 
of salad oils (BW—Jun.7’47,p44 

Among the increases: 

In appliances, Frigidaire Division 
General Motors Corp. boosted quot 
tions about 44% on refrigerators, a litt 
less than 3% on electric ranges. |; 
crease is the result principally of wa: 
boosts, 


Employment Shift 


National job level is nea: 
peak, but soft spots begin to 
show up. USES survey shows 
labor surpluses in 22 cities. 


Despite a general rise in employment. 
soft spots—relatively large labor surplus: 
—are showing up in at least 22 cities. 

In addition, half of 80 areas surveye¢ 
by the U.S. Employment Service ex 
pect future labor requirements to drop 
The main reasons: price uncertainties 
cancellation of orders, drop in con- 
sumer demands, general business uncc: 
tainties, and material shortages. 

e Employment High—That is the pin 
point picture found by USES. Nation 
ally, the U.S. Census Bureau finds en 
ployment at a near-peak level: 58,33! 
000 in May as against 56,700,000 i 
April. Of the 1,600,000 increase, hal 
a million was in nonagricultural activ! 
ties. Unemployment was down to |, 
960,000. In April it had been 2,400,00 

Reports to USES indicated an en 
ployment decline of 100,000 in manu 
facturing. Hardest hit were soft good 
like textiles and apparels, tobacco, 
leather, and rubber. And _ anticipated 
needs for additional workers in manv: 
facturing were leveling off. The season 
increase in construction employmen 
hasn’t come up to expectations. 

e Labor Surpluses—USES expects spotti 
conditions, with surpluses in areas Jik¢ 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Calif., anc 
Portland, Ore., where war product 
has declined but displaced war worker 
stick. 

Other cities, like Scranton, Pa, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Fall River. 
Mass., hold little hope for immediat 


improvement; they are dominated by 4 
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industry which has been unable 
sorb the available labor. 
sbert C. Goodwin, director of 
s. feels that the national employ- 
t level will turn down as demand 
ods is satished and supply pipe- 
° are filled. 
fected Areas—The 22 areas having a 
vely large labor surplus are Mobile, 
"i joenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Sacra- 
to, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
b and Stockton, Calif.; Tampa, Fla.; 
nah, Ga.; ‘Terre "Haute, Ind.- 
rhita, Kan.; Portland, Me.; Fall 
+, Mass.; Portland, Ore.; Scranton 
Johnstown, Pa.; Charleston, S. C.; 
oma, Wash.; Charleston, Hunting- 
and Wheeling, W. Va. 
n some of them, like Johnstown, 
‘and, Ore., and ‘Tacoma, unemploy- 
pt is actually decreasing, but it’s still 
} with relation to the national aver- 


ul€ 
















The employment decline in Los 
eles is attributed to the slackening 
food processing and a “general iner- 
‘among manufacturers of end prod- 
s, Surpluses are reported in semi- 
led and unskilled jobs. Also, cur- 
ed aircraft operations have released 
ftsmen and design engineers. The sit- 














uation in San Diego is pretty much the 
same, with continued declines expected 
in shipbuilding and repair. 

Employment in Providence, R. I., is 
still tobogganing (BW— May17’+7,p22). 
Although “this city is so far not listed 
among “the fi ‘problem areas,””’ USES 
found it skidding “with increased mo- 
mentum during April.” Trouble is pre- 
dicted for Providence for a “prolonged 
period,” 


Cooperation Pays 


Four subcontractors saw 
their war business fading, joined 
forces to make finished products 
none could produce alone. 


Four Toledo companies can testify to 
the truth of the old saw, “In union 
there is strength.” 

The four—Great Lakes Stamping ¢ 
Manufacturers Enameling C OTP. To. 
ledo Developing & Mfg. Co., and Taylor 
Products Co.—all did well as subcontrac- 
tors during the war. With the coming 
of peace, their customers—the prime 


















































SUGAR PROBLEM IS NOW INDUSTRIAL 


In the midst of the current Washington argument over sugar regulations, 
Agriculture Sec. Anderson this week lifted rationing of the commodity 
for household use. Cuba’s bumper crop brought the issue to a head. But 
industrial users’ supplies were left under controls. How long they will last 
was a question still being studied at conferences such as this one of, right 
to left: Sec. Anderson; Ralph Flanders, head of the Senate subcommit- 
tee on sugar; a big industrial consumer, Pepsi-Cola’s Walter S. Mack, Jr. 
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contractors—once more found them- 
selves in a position to take care of most 
of their own needs for parts and serv- 
ices they formerly let out. Since the four 
companies were not set up to turn out 
finished consumer products, they faced 
a bleak and unpromising future. 

e Cooperate!—Then, about a year 
Arthur R. Pass, ‘Toledo advertising man, 
had an idea: Combine the talents and 
facilities of the four companies, and 
turn out finished consumer goods co- 
operatively. IIe set up a new corpora- 
tion, ‘l’oledo Guild Products, Inc., in 
which the four companies took stock. 
In return, Pass got a financial interest in 
each of them. 

Guild Products did a $2-million busi- 

ness last year, sees a $4-million volume 
in sight for 1947, And, although there is 
nothing to stop the four companies from 
taking on outside jobs, so far they have 
been ‘booked to capacity on Guild busi- 
ness. 
e How It Works—Here’s how the co- 
operative setup works: Pass and his staff 
are responsible for finding consumer 
products for the Guild to make. ‘There 
are two main qualifications: (1) ‘The 
product must be one on which each of 
the four manufacturers can do approx- 
imately an equal amount of work; (2) 
they must be able to produce it at a cost 
which will allow low- -price volume sell- 
ing. 

After the product is chosen, the work 

is parceled out among the manufactur- 
ers. Fach is a specialist in its field: Great 
Lakes turns out the stamped parts; 
Manufacturers E:nameling does the 
painting; ‘Vaylor Products makes the 
“extras” that go onto or into the final 
product; ‘ Voledo Developing & Mfg. 
takes care of final assembly. Then Pass 
takes over again: He is responsible for 
the selling. 
e Products—First Guild product was an 
all-steel typewriter table, which retailed 
for about $6. They sold well; the Guild 
ays they compared in quality with tables 
selling for as much as 15% more. Next 
on the list were a number of toys, in- 
cluding a tricycle, a scooter, and a 
scooter-skate of which more than a mil- 
lion were sold last year. 

Other products include a line of 

garden gadgets, a tricky new type of ash 
tray, wad fve different models of small 
tables. Soon to be added are a roll-away 
cocktail table and more toys, including 
a combination car-rocker-straight-chair 
for infants. Every Guild product is of 
all-metal construction. 
e Embarrassing Moment—The tricycle 
caused the Guild considerable embar- 
rassment. None of the four manufactur- 
ers made wheels; they were ordered from 
a nonmember. The latter failed to de- 
liver as promised; as a result scores of 
Christmas orders for tricycles had to be 
canceled. One of the manufacturers is 
now equipped to make wheels. 


ago, 
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FRESHMAN IVES IS SENATES LABOR EXPERT 


The voice of Irving M. Ives can be 
heard distinctly in the farthest cor- 
ners of the United States Senate 
chamber, despite the room’s notori- 
ously poor acoustics. 

And the impact of what he says 
there seems destined to. influence 
labor-management relations in the 
farthest corners of the nation. 

For Ives has developed into the 

key man in Congress’ first—and may- 
be last—major revision of the federal 
labor laws in more than a decade. 
e Editor—In five months the fresh- 
man senator from New York has 
made his mark. It is stamped indeli- 
bly on the labor disputes act which 
Congress has sent to the President. 

The bill carries the names of the 

Labor Committee chairmen—Rep. 
red A. Hartley of New Jersey and 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. But, 
if they are its authors, Ives has been 
its editor. 
e Study—Who is this newcomer who 
moved so swiftly into congressional 
leadership in the intricate field of 
labor legislation? He is an upstate 
New York banker and insurance man 
who frankly admits that he knew ab- 
solutely nothing about labor ten years 
ago. But he began an intensive study 
of the subject about that time. And, 
he confesses, he is still learning. 

Ives’ education in labor-manage- 

ment problems began early in 1938 
when the New York State Legislature 
set up a Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial & Labor Conditions. 
e Chairman—Ives, the Republican 
leader in the State Assembly, was 
chosen chairman of the triparty (Re- 
publican, Democrat, and American 
Labor) committee. Its job was to see 
what could be done to bring about 
better relations between employers 
and employees. 

The committee achieved memora- 
ble successes. Its work resulted in sub- 
stantial revision of the State Labor 
Relations Act, establishment of a 
school of industrial and labor rela- 
tions at Cornell University (for which 
Ives was chosen dean), and creation 
of the New York State Dept. of 
Commerce. 

Ives was floor manager in the 
Assembly for the legislation growing 
out of the committee’ s studies. He 
also found time to push through a 
state ‘law prohibiting discrimination 
in employment at about the time 
Congress was killing off the Fair 
Employment Practice - Committee. 

e Conflicting Opinions—It doesn’t 
bother Ives “that some segments of 


management think he is too far to 
the left and some elements of labor 
believe he is too far to the right. 

To both of them, Ives would say: 
“Labor unions, to be a force in our 
economic system, must be responsi- 
ble. Measures to destroy or weaken 
them will not contribute to such re- 
sponsibility.” 

He sticks to—and is willing to fight 
for—his creed that there is a middle 
ground where labor and management 
can meet for their mutual benefit and 
the betterment of society as a whole. 

His adversaries concede that in the 

fight he will be fair and reasonable. 
His goal will be to convince his oppo- 
nents by logic rather than to seek a 
weak-kneed solution through com- 
promise. His test is always: Will it 
work? 
e The Next Six Years—What about 
his future? It seems inextricably tied 
to the course of any other labor and 
social-welfare legislation which comes 
before the Senate in the next six 
years, 

The Taft-Hartley bill contains a 
provision for setting up a special com- 
mittee to continue studying labor- 
management relations. Even if Ives’ 
freshman status keeps him from be- 
ing chairman of such a committee, 
his reputation as a labor expert will 





make it impossible to deny him , 
membership. It will also ass: -¢ th; 
wherever he sits will be the «cad 9; 
the table. 

The Senate Labor Comm 
which he is a member, also}, jy;. 
diction over subjects allied {) labo, 
relations—such as the federa) wag, 
and-hour law, social security cgi; 
tion, and public health and \ ¢lfay, 
Ives also is a member of a spec..i! Sep. 
ate committee on the prob 
small business. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Judicia; 
Committee has begun heariigs oy 
an antidiscrimination bill he jas jp. 
troduced patterned after the \¢ 
York State law he authored (B\\- 
Apr.5’47,p104). 

e Dewey’s Man?—Politically, a lot 
has been said about Ives being “Dew. 
ey’s mdn” in the Senate. He isn’t, 
completely. Ives is behind New York 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey for the presi. 
dential nomination in 1948. But he 
doesn’t ask or receive voting instruc- 
tions from Albany. He votes his own 
convictions, regardless of whether 
they match or conflict with the views 
of the New York governor or of 
Taft, boss of the Senate Republicans 
About nine times out of ten, those 
convictions will align him with hi 
party majority on the roll calls. 





The Ives team (left to right): the Senator; Dwyer Shugrue, his counselor; 
and William B. Groat, his administrative assistant and long-time coworker. 
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ingress is dismanteling rent con- 
the most durable and perhaps the 
effective of the great wartime 
tory systems that once reached 
every corner of the U.S. citizen’s 


¢ Beginning of the End—Through 
‘two postwar years, rent control 
eld solid. But the extension legis- 
that Congress is now completing 
signed to start a tapering-off proc- 
By next March it will throw ten- 
on their own. A conference com- 
e this week reached a compromise 
ouse and Senate versions of a bill 
is expected to reach President 
man next week. He probably won’t 
it, figuring that the diluted con- 
is better than none (BW —Jun.7 
19). 
a are the legislation’s key provi- 


cl boards in any area may elimi- 
or increase residential rent ceilings 
ever they wish (federal rent con- 
has never applied to commercial 
ters). 


pies may take over the rent con- 
job from the federal government 
ever they wish. 


w construction and newly rented 
are exempt from rent control. 


vidual tenants and landlords may 
ract themselves out from under rent 
0. Under such a contract, the 
nt gets a lease running to the end 
48 at a rent that can be not more 
15% above the September, 1946, 


ng. 


tteran Housing Out—Another title 
e same legislation practically wipes 
the last remnants of the _post- 
veterans housing program—already 
ty well demolished by executive 
in at the turn of the year. 
liminated are the 2,000-sq. ft. limi- 
mon house size, the controls over 
ling materials, the premium plans 
material producers, the priority aid 
quipment for producers, the guaran- 
market programs for prefabricators. 
ll that would be left of the dramatic 
‘ whipped up by Wilson Wyatt 
¢ than a year ago are: (1) a require- 
t that new housing be held 30 days 
ale to veterans; (2) a requirement 
deral permission to erect recreation 
amusement structures. 

his latter provision was one of the 
* points in dispute. The House 
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ent Control to Taper Off 


Legislation creates local boards that can raise ceilings, 
decontrol. Landlords can seek 15% boost. If tenant refuses, 
annot be evicted now, but takes chance on future. 


measure prevailed. ‘The Senate version’s 
language was interpreted as requiring a 
permit from the federal government for 
al] non-housing construction except ex- 
position buildings. 

¢ Popular Support—Rent control is the 
one price regulation which has had 
enough popular support to ride out 
the decontrol wave of the past year. 
After the war, with housing short even 
in remote villages, few areas were de- 
controlled. Indeed, the rush of veter- 
ans to the university towns generated 
new scarcities, resulted in expansion 
of rent control to previously uncon- 
trolled places. 

At the peak, last November, OPA’s 
rent-controlled areas accounted for 
about 110 million people. Nearly 15- 
million living units were under rent 
ceilings. 

Since then some rural and suburban 
areas have been decontrolled. No ma- 
jor cities have been cut loose, and 


more than 14 million units are still 
under the lid. 
There have been administrative 


changes. When OPA died early this 
year, its Rent Division became the 






under th¢ 
short-lived Office of ‘Temporary Con 


Office of Rent Control 
trols. A month ago OTC was dis 
banded and ORC was put under the 
Housing Expediter. ORC Administra 
tor Carson went over to War Assets 
Administration, and Tighe Wood, a 
veteran rent-controller from the Chi 
cago area, became chief. 

But through all these changes the 

organization has held together. Even 
in the field offices there’s been no 
tendency for the staff to drift away. 
And there’s been little relaxation of 
the rigid ceilings. In recent months, 
ORC has periodically publicized “lib 
eralizations’ of appeal provisions for 
individual rent increases. But the over 
all effect of some 40,000 increases has 
been negligible. ‘Through the sky 
climbing inflation since last June, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ rent index 
has risen only about 0.5%. 
e Artful Dodge—Popular feeling is still 
so strong that congressmen, unde 
heavy pressure from real estate and 
builder interests, resorted to a com- 
promise formula. It is rather artfully 
designed to insure that no responsibility 
for any specific rent increase could be 
hung on Congress. 

In each rent area, a board of local 
citizens is to be appointed from names 
submitted by state governors. The 
board will pass on appeals for individual 
adjustments, may grant across-the-board 
increases, may decontro]l the area en 
tirely. ‘Technically, board decisions are 











PACKAGED LUMBER AIMED AT COST CUTTING 


Another industry—lumber—may be moving into the modern packaging 
orbit. Chicago’s Acme Steel Co. is suggesting its steel strapping to bind 
lumber into unit bundles (above) for quick loading and unloading, to cut 
shipping damage. Acme also envisions that lumbermen someday will sort 
and grade their products into “prepackaged” units. Marketing and distri- 
bution costs might be reduced from 20% to 50%, Acme reports. 
























subject to federal approval. 
Senate committee has made clear to 
Housing Expediter Creedon that it 
intends all recommendations to be 
approved unless they are clearly capri- 
cious, 

Any state that wants to take over 
the burden of rent control may do so 
by passing its own rent law. The law 
must affirmatively state that it’s a sub- 
stitute for federal regulation—so exist- 
ing laws such as New York’s and New 
Jersey’s do not automatically come into 
effect. 

Least clear in its effect is a provision 

permitting landlords and tenants to 
enter into leases at rentals up to 15% 
above those in effect last September— 
provided the leases run to the end of 
next year. 
e Gamble—Theoretically, no tenant is 
under any compulsion to agree to the 
deal. But in tight areas most tenants, 
presumably, will take a lease and-a 
15% boost. The alternative would be 
to risk eviction or a much larger rent 
hike when rent control ends. If he 
does refuse, the tenant cannot be 
evicted under the present legislation 
except for cause—or unless his local 
board decontrols the area. 

However, the general eviction pro- 
cedure is streamlined. The four- to six- 
month grace period is eliminated. So 
are rules intended to insure that sales 
resulting in evictions are bona fide. 

But some tenants, of course, still 
may not agree to a 15% boost and a 
lease. They’ ll be gambling that rent 
control will be extended next year by 
state or federal action. 





But the 





Music in the Air 


Instrument makers start a 
promotion campaign to get their 
business back to level of ’20’s. 
Best markets: schools, homes. 


In the mid-1920’s, the musical in- 
strument industry was playing the 
sweetest tune in its history. Business 
was at its peak, and prospects for the 
future were bright. But when the de- 
pression hit, this symphony was sud- 
denly filled with sour notes. Business 
plummeted, and stayed low. Then 
came the biggest discord of all—the 
war. The music instrument industry 
virtually had to shut down. 

e Tune-Up—Last week the National 
Assn. of Music Merchants convened in 
Chicago to figure out how they could 
best get tuned up to their old pitch. 
Their decision: that by intensive pro- 
motion and market research, instru- 
ment sales might be boosted back 
to the levels they hit in the ’20’s. So 
they voted to raise between $250,000 
and $400,000 from among their mem- 
bers to carry through a hard-headed 
promotion program. Its major objec- 
tives: 

e To do market research to learn why 
people do or don’t buy musical instru- 
ments. 

e To push for free musical education 
in all public schools as part of the 
regular course of study. This, the music 
merchants figure, will turn many 
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A small piano for small people and places keynotes a big music sales drive. 
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listeneis into players of 
e To make music teac! 
tractive by plugging for 
and improved “teaching 
such as visual education. 
e To promote more and 
festivals, publicize music 
ments of movie stars, spo: 
so on. 
e To organize industrial bang, 
orchestras much as present ing 
bowling and athletic pro 
ganized. 
e Best Markets—Music merch 
gard the home market as thei 
bet, hope to sell some musical ; 
ment into a million hoies ; 
The reason for their emphasis o 
cational fields is that they 
school bands and orchestras 4s 
second best market. 
Biggest drawback to early 
ment of their goal is high prices 
averaging 35% above prewar, 
there is a continued shorta 
cost beginners’ saat Z 
marily to manufacturers’ concent 
on more expensive lines. 
Instrument makers see 
of lower prices soon. Prod 
quires proportionately more dirc 
than for any other durable goods 
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are necessarily limited in the 
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of labor-saving equipment that MM 4 
can use. And ay i parts entists 
industry labor costs are up as #™eed: a 
as 80%. 

e Backbone—The best baromete Industry 
judging the success of the new pilbansion 
tion campaign will be pianos. Bent of 
are still the backbone of the ifiiphat’s | 
ment business, account for 50% di and sc 


nual sales. Last year piano n 
harassed by materials and mai 
shortages, turned out onl 
This year they hope to come ¢! 
their prewar production of 15 
Since 1935, spinets have com; 
replaced the old uprights as ¢! 
strument for today’s small ! 
They now make up 90% of the 
try’s aggregate output (BW —Ju. 
92 
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With their instrument’s impor 
in mind, piano makers put thei 
models on display at the Chicago 





Show. Most of those shown fc: Of the 
better case designs than prewar. is the 
will range in price from $485 to SUMMy is fay 
e From 88 to 64—Newest des iM But e 
a miniature piano with only 6+ edly 
(picture) instead of the standa led now 
Designed by Pratt, Read & Co., "iibber 
of piano keys and actions, it | ucks, te 
only 80 Ib. Its legs can be rcilirs and 
and the instrument: carried lik ere lost 
case. A second set of shorte: i Price 1 
be put on to make it the right iBtex wa 
for children. The piano is aim broad 
fill the demand for a low-p usual 
ginner’s piano and will etal noked 
about $300. and, is 
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oam Rubber for Everyone 


Liquid latex still in short supply—and expensive. But both 
ientists and manufacturers see unlimited uses in future. Greatest 
sed: a cheap, high-quality synthetic to replace natural product. 


Industry is nearing the greatest single 
ansion in the use of rubber since the 
vent of the tire. 

[hat’s how enthusiastic manufactur- 
and scientists are over the potential 
aket for latex foam rubber. They 
ein this amazing material the possi- 
lities for millions of dollars in new 
oducts. For the general public, this 
thusiasm may mean a new era of 
rious comfort within the reach of 
eryone. 

@ Sottlenecks—But generally speaking, 
at era is still a long way off. Three 
pttlenecks are still holding back the 
wm latex industry: (1) lack of produc- 
nin the Far East; (2) the need for 
ore equipment at bulking and shipping 
stallations; and (3) price. 

Of these, the most immediately press- 
ig is the first, This year, the total sup- 
ly is far below potential demand. 
But even if supplies were greater, 
obably no more latex could be han- 
led now. The process of moving liquid 
bber to this country requires tank 
ucks, tank cars, storage tanks, compres- 
is, and so on. Most of these facilities 
ere lost during the war. 

Price Deterrent—The prewar price of 
tex was too high to permit its use- on 
broad scale. The main reason: Rubber 
usually shipped in completely dry, 
ioked sheets. Latex, on the other 
and, is about 40% water when shipped, 
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making it more expensive to handle. 

Because of this, manufacturers realize 

that natural latex will probably always 
bring from 5¢ to 8¢ more per pound 
than the best grade of smoked sheet 
rubber. Thus the search for an improved 
and less expensive synthetic latex is 
more intense now than ever before. 
e Whipped Cream—Responsible for de- 
veloping foam latex, one of the great 
prewar advances in the field of rubber, 
was the Dunlop Rubber Co. of England. 
It is made somewhat like whipped cream 
—by beating liquid latex with a giant 
“egg beater.” Air bubbles “frozen” into 
the mixture make it fluffy but sturdy. 
The more it is beaten, the lighter it gets. 
The end product—foam rubber—keeps 
its resiliency much longer than its older 
rival, sponge rubber. (Sponge rubber is 
made from dry sheets, kneaded on roll- 
ers. Chemicals are added to generate gas 
that creates tiny holes.) 

Foam latex was just beginning to find 
its way into the home when the war cut 
off supplies of natural rubber. It was 
used chiefly in expensive mattresses, 
theater seats, buses and Pullmans, and in 
aircraft and automobile upholstery (BW 
—Oct.29'38,p21). 

e Foam Unlimited—Despite the present 
obstacles, manufacturers regard the fu- 
ture possibilities of foam rubber as al- 
most limitless. They have already 
thought of thousands of uses for it 





. . emerges from electronic oven. 


everywhere from the home to industry 
as padding or cushioning. 

As a result, there is intense activity 
behind the scenes in industry, Not 
wanting to wait for a synthetic, manu- 
facturers are trying to trim costs by im- 
proving production techniques of nat- 
ural latex. Firestone, one of the six 
U.S. firms licensed by Dunlop to use 
the latex process, has been working on 
electronic vulcanization. The other five 
licensees—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., U.S. Rubber Co., 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., and Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc.—are known to be working 
on similar processes. 
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The year 1947 has been a stormy 
one for many a U. S. airline. But in 
Hawaii the sun shines brighter than 
ever on aviation. There, the airplane 
has just about driven the steamship 
out of the passenger business. 

e The Winner—Stimulated by the 
rising passenger traffic on transoce- 
anic planes (right), Hawaiian Air- 
lines, Ltd., put on the pressure last 
year. With sole certification for 
scheduled interisland passenger serv- 
ice, it counted 252,206 fares last year. 

Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd., only other common carrier 
linking the six main islands, carried 
just 47,097. And the trend’s contin- 
uing; in 1947’s first quarter, the air- 
line carried 89,617 persons, the 
steamship line carried fewer than 
4,000. 

Speed, good safety records, few 
canceled flights are factors influenc- 
ing the growth of Hawaiian air 
travel. So are ship and plane fares; 
they’re the same. 
® No Loser—The steamship line is 
not exactly a loser. Its freight volume 
is substantial and so are rates. A 50% 
increase was granted last January; 
higher wages may result in a request 





Air Travel Soars in the Islands 


for another boost. There are plans 
afoot to replace island ships with 
barges and freighters. 

And Inter-Island also controls the 
airline. 











Hawaiian Hopes 


Islands are anticipating real 
benetits for their own and U.S. 
business when statehood makes 
trading practices easier. 


Businessmen are glancing fondly over 
the palm-fringed islands of Hawaii with 
more than exotic scenery in their mind’s 
eve. For Hawaiian statehood, now a fore- 
gone conclusion, augurs well for U. S. 
business. 

Before the war disrupted commerce, 

the territory of Hawaii ranked as the 
fifth best customer of the continental 
U.S., standing behind Great Britain, 
Canada, France, and Japan. Trade with 
the mainland normally totals $250 mil- 
lion a year. But according to supporters 
of the statehood movement, this is only 
a part of the potential total as a full- 
fledged member of the union. 
e Retarded Development—Supporters 
contend that the territory’s indetermi- 
nate status has retarded its economic 
development, and to some extent the 
development of the U.S. mainland’s 
West Coast as well. 

The underlying reason is that under 
the territorial form of government, 
Hawaii does not have full control of its 


22 


own political and economic destinies. 
The net result has been a certain 
amount of hesitancy on the part of busi- 
ness and industry to expand in the terri- 
tory. 

Second important reason for the 

islands’ slow economic development has 
been lack of knowledge concerning ex- 
port and import restrictions. Although 
these are few, the stateside businessman 
contemplating shipment to or from the 
islands imagined reels of red tape. 
e Hopes and Plans—With misunder- 
stending and misapprehension wiped 
out through statehood, Hawaii expects 
an influx of industry and trade. Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., New York department 
store, has announced plans for opening a 
branch in the islands. Branch stores al- 
ready maintained in the islands by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and S. H. Kress & Co. 
have done well, and word of their suc- 
cess is getting around. 

Hawaii has also mapped out an exten- 
sive postwar construction and improve- 
ment program. According to a Chamber 
of Commerce survey, private business is 
planning a $113,150,000 construction 
program within the next two or three 
years. This includes $60 million for new 
homes and apartments, and $22 million 
for the sugar and pineapple industries. 

Public projects scheduled for the con- 
version period will cost 2 minimum of 
$60 leds including $6,330,000 for 








harbor improvements, and 
for roads and highways. 

e Industry Will Profit—Suc! 
will bring in ‘heavy shipmen 
ing materials and equipmen 
mainland, thus benefiting \\ 
shippers and jobbers. A pros \cctiy; 
crease during the next few 
islands’ present population « 
will carry forward this demain. | 
struction materials and gener! duy 
merchandise. 

Although the islands have mp); 
in the past of high shipping cos: 
creased interstate commerce iid ¢ 
ment of their own state transport: 
laws should better this situation. 
e Leis Are Big Business—The sy; 
dustry, Hawaii’s economic )uck 
and pineapples, the No. 2 industry. 4 

i0t be greatly affected by st iteh 
But the territory is looking forw: 
big increase in its No. 3 Radustry y- 
tourist trade. 

But in addition to the three biz 

dustries, there are 36,875 firms and 
dividuals engaged in more than 54 
d#ferent lines of endeavor, 
e Good Pay—All told, these “min 
industries paid $380 million in wage 
1945. The island agricultural wor 
are the world’s best paid, according 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters A 
statistics show that the earnings of | 
average unskilled male plantation wo: 
exceed $2,200 annually. The stat 
brother of the Hawaiian worker rec 
an average of $1,700 annually. 

But businessmen are aware that t 
high wages are the result of st 
organizing on the part of the left 
International Longshoremen’s & \\ 
housemen’s Union (C.I.O.). They « 
template with apprehension the 
wing strength in the legislature (B\\ 
May10’47,p82)—backed by the un 
which has long since moved from t 
waterfront into the fields. 

e In Terms of Support—On the reve: 
ledger, statehood will mean little to t! 
federal government. The islands alrea 
bear the financial responsibilities of 
state, and have since 1900. Their | 
internal revenue contribution was $1" 
million, much larger than many stat 

Territorial finances are in sound « 
dition. The budget is balanced, and 
bonded indebtedness has been reduce 
from $28,511,000 in 1939 to about $ 


million. 


a hae 
"site “ae 


Statehood will cost the federal 20 


ernment: no more than at present ! 
such federal assistance programs as a 
culture, social security, and publ 
health. The territory now shares in the 
benefits equally with the states. 


About the only financial change Ww! 


be -the $150,000 which the Treasw’ 
Dept. disburses annually for salaries 


the territorial governor, legislators, a0 
certain judges. As a state, Hawaii w! 


assume these costs itself. 
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HETHER he sinks one ball at a time 
r all fifteen in a row, the pool player 
an tabulate his score immediately. 
In business, “keeping score” is 
mewhat more complicated. But now, 
ith the money-saving Comptometer 
eg-Board Plan, you can simplify any 
counting job to an amazing degree. 
Here’s how: This ingenious plan 
lakes original records yield final re- 
ults. Any item entered once need 
ever be copied again! 


AYE" & SON 





I 


If endless copying, sorting, filing 
has your office staff behind the eight 
ball, it will pay you well to find out 
how modern businesses—of every 
kind and size—make important sav- 
ings while speeding accounting tasks 
right down the line. 


Flexible, fast, accurate, Comptom- 
eter’s Peg-Board Plan gives any com- 
bined statement for any operation — 
inventory control, sales analysis, labor 
distribution, payroll, production, etc. 





To learn how you may simplify 
your own problems, call your nearest 
Comptometer representative. The 
Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Divi- 
sion, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 











6° ROTARY SURFACE GRINDER 


TAFT-PEIRCE 


























@ Grinds Surfaces Accurately Flat 


@ Ends Slow and Complex Set-ups 


@ Cuts Grinding Time and Operator's Effort 


Distinctly unconventional in de- 
sign, this compact machine will 
give you an entirely new under- 
standing of accuracy, flatness, and 
finish — as imparted to the plane 
surfaces of gages, tools, and small 
parts. 

The exclusive Taft-Peirce Tilting 
Wheelhead* simplifies difficult 
angle and shoulder work. Wheel 
spindle swivels from horizontal 
to 30° below wheel center. Work 
spindle is trunnion-mounted so 
chuck can swivel 714° forward or 


back — permitting accurate grind- 





*The Taft-Peirce Tilting Wheelbead enables 
the machine to grind up close to an undercut 
as illustrated. 


ing of saws, gear shaper cutters, etc. And even the smallest work-pieces 
are held securely by the Taft-Peirce Superpower Magnetic Chuck. For 
complete details and accessory equipment, write for illustrated bulletin to: 








The TAFT-PEIRCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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Big Top Battle 


Court ousts James Hy, 
as circus president, reinsty 
Robert Ringling, sets June 20; 
the date for a new election, 


The old-timers around the Rin, 
Brothers and Barnum & Bai 
know that not all of the Greatest § 
on Earth takes place under its | 
Some of the most spectacula 
the amazing acrobatics—in and oy: 
court—by Ringling heirs and offg 
e Overturn—In the latest of these 
scheduled turns, the Delaware Sup: 
Court has just jerked the presi 
chair out from under James A. {| 
who has been top man in the circu} 
a little more than a year now. In| 
place, the court reinstalled Robert R 
ling, son of one of the founders, and} 
man that Haley heaved out of the « 
job last year (BW —Apr.20'46,p 15). 

In addition, the court’s decisio: 

validated the elections of John Ring! 
North as first vice-president and Ji 
R. Griffin as secretary-treasurcr. } 
have teamed with Haley in recent bat 
within the Ringling clan. 
e Election Called—Robert Ringling’ 
turn booking may be limited to a s 
two weeks, however. The court sct | 
20 as the date for a new stockhold 
meeting and election. This will ; 
Haley and North a chance to mak 
early comeback—provided they can sw: 
the votes. 

There are 1,000 shares of comn 
stock in the Big Show now outstandi 
They are divided into three main blo: 
but the mechanics of voting are 
plicated by Ringling genealogy and 
the legacy of older feuds within { 
family. 
¢ Ownership—Mrs. Charles Ring! 
widow of one of the founding brot! 
and mother of Robert Ringling, 01 
315 shares—314%. Another 315 sha 
belong to Mrs. Aubrey Ringling Hil 
widow of the son of one of the origi 
brothers, and now the wife of Jan 
Haley. 

John Ringling North is the son of! 
Ringling, a sister of the famous brothe 


He owns only 7% of the stock hims 


but he controls the remaining 300 sha 
as executor of the estate of his unc 


Old John Ringling. Old John, the | 


of the brothers and once the undisput 
king of the circus world, died in 19 
He left his property, including the ¢ 
cus stock, to the state of Florida, but! 


affairs were so tangled that the tran: 
of the shares has not yet been c 
pleted. 


e Story of a Feud—It was John Ring! 
North who made peace with the ban 
ers and put a new, streamlined cit 
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We call it “GLOBAL SIGNIFICANCE” 


When Bostonians really want to buy — 
or sell— or rent— they unerringly select 
the right newspaper—The Boston 
Globe. In fact, so many of them know 
the pulling power of Boston’s best-read 
newspaper that last year they placed 
463,770 classified ads (4,565,753 lines!) 
in The Boston Globe. 


This was more individual ads than car- 


ried by all other Boston papers com- 


bined; over one million lines more than 


the next Boston newspaper! 


If you’re a smart advertiser too, you'll 
recognize the significance of this classi- 
fied success story—what it means in 
reader confidence ... in reader re- 
sponse ... and sales in the two-billion- 
dollar Boston Market for any product 


advertised in The Boston Globe! 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 
National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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uell is the champion of Fractional 
Efficieney Performance Guarantee 
the only way to assure the user’s 
after satisfaction. 





Dust, inevitably, is a mixture of coarse particles, fine, still 
finer, and so on down to low-micron sizes. Almost as in- 
evitably, there will be a critically important fraction of 
certain fines. You HAVE to know that they will be effectively 
trapped in your dust control apparatus. 

Buell tells you in detail! And nothing less than complete 
Fractional Efficiency Curves present a true picture. 

Buell performance is in a class apart be- 
cause of its design. The patented van 
Tongeren harnessing of the otherwise mis- 
chievous “double eddy” current is at the 
heart of the matter. The Shave-off is the 
pay-off! 

What it is and why it makes so vital a dif- 
ference is the subject of an interesting 
exposition in “The van Tongeren System of 
Industrial Dust Recovery”. Free for the 
asking. Write: Buell Engineering Company, 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 


































on the road again in 19 3, }, 
show, as president, from {93 , 

At the end of the 1° }2 guJ 
family feuding broke «ut jpy 
warfare. “The women’’--Mrs 
Ringling and Mrs. Av vtey q 
(who married Haley the ‘olloy; 
—didn’t like elephants wih pain 
nails or the dream creatic iis of 
Bel Geddes. They voted John p 
North out of a job and put jp 
Ringling (son of Mrs, Chiles R; 
as president. 
e Pact—At the same timc, they 
binding agreement to vote the: 
the same way in future clectio; 
agreement was to run until | 
specified that if, at any time, ; 
women could not agree on hoy 
an arbiter (Karl Loos, a Wa 
attorney) should make the decis 

Two seasons later came the 
Hartford fire. James Halcy, the 
president, took most of the blar 
served eight months in prison 
charge of involuntary mans); 
@ Judgment—The circus came oy 
$4-million court judgment hangi 
it. Each year since then, all of its 
except what it needed to start # 
season, have been applied on th 
ford claims. 

When Haley finished the prisog 
he and John Ringling North fon 
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WIPES, LIGHTS, RINGS 


















Necessity is the mother of 
vention—or is it? Some of 
latest crop of gadgets cast dd 
on the accuracy of the old tru 
e For example, there is [1 
Carnahan’s automatic door ! 
(above). It scrubs your shoes, 1 
the doorbell—can even turn on 
porch light. 

Carnahan, who operates a° 
Philadelphia (Ohio) mush 
factory, reports that a Clevel 
concern is interested. Oh yes, 
mat can also be equipped * 
heating elements. 
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gies of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN 


Today’s most widely used vacuum cleaner is a product of The Hoover 
Company. Such leadership has not been attained overnight — it is the 
result of 39 years of planned effort. . . . In its financial planning The 
Hoover Company has utilized the facilities of Smith, Barney & Co. for 
underwriting and distributing securities to the advantage of the com- 


pany and its security holders. 





The door has never closed on Hoover 


Most of us have heard of the “‘open 
door” policy in the relationship of 
nations, but we hardly associate it 
with the vacuum cleaner salesman. 
Yet, the success of The Hoover Com- 
pany is proof that the American house- 
wife’s door has been open to them 
since 1908. 

In that year W. H. Hoover com- 
menced production of the Hoover 
vacuum cleaner in Ohio. In the first 
full year of operation, exactly 2,382 
of his cleaners were sold. Doors con- 
tinued to open. By the 1920s sales had 
risen above the quarter million mark— 
and continuing growth was maintained 
until World War II interrupted. 

To meet today’s increased demand 
for the company’s products requires 
capacity operation of plants in Ohio, 
New Jersey, Canada, England, Scot- 
land, thus creating thousands of jobs. 
By lightening the daily work of mil- 
lions of housewives, the growth of 
Hoover has made important contribu- 
tions to the nation’s standard of living. 
All this is the result of wise, conserva- 
tive, forward-looking planning by the 
Hoover management. 


An implement of growth 


That planning extended as a matter 
of course to sound financing policy. 
Hence, when the company desired in 
1943 to review its financial plans, it 
used the facilities of Smith, Barney & 
Co. in association with another invest- 


ment firm. Working closely with the 
management a three-part plan was 
recommended. First, to simplify the 
capital structure two classes of out- 
standing common stock were replaced 
by a single issue of common stock. 
In view of the prevailing favorable 
money market, and in order to effect 
an improvement in the earnings posi- 
tion of the common stock the then 
outstanding preferred shares were ex- 
changed for a new class of preferred 
stock bearing a lower dividend rate. 
At the same time arrangements were 
made for public distribution of part 
of the preferred and common shares 
owned by the Hoover family. 

This broader distribution of Hoover 
securities afforded an outlet for the 
investment of savings and brought to 
the company the advantages accruing 
from a personal interest on the part of 
the public— the ultimate purchaser 
of industry’s production, 


An open door for you 


All American enterprise has at iis 
disposal today the experience and 
advice of the security underwriting 
profession. The facilities of Smith, 
Barney & Co. are available to 
American industry wherever sound 
growth may be implemented by 
sound financial counsel. 

Copies of a booklet, “What Smith, 
Barney & Co. Offers You,” may be ob- 
tained by addressing Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., Department U. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVES:MENT REQUIREMENTS 
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For makers of machines and appliances 
that need localized and controllable heat 


These are all variations of the Cutler-Hammer Tubular Electric 
Heater .. . bent to various shapes and heating areas to meet a wide 
variety of needs. 

The pay-off is you have a compact, flexible, localizable and exactly 

controllable source of heat with almost unlimited uses. You can shape 
it one way and assemble it into packaging or wrapping machines for 
sealing purposes, 
: In other forms it fits into plastic molding machines . . . into stills, 
sterilizers, steam tables, warming ovens. It is used in popcorn ma- 
chines, coffee urns, pressure cookers ...in embossing presses, shoe 
and hat making machinery ... in oil distillation and refining. 

C-H Tubular Heaters can be located on either a moving member 
or a stationary member of a machine... turned on and off at the 
touch of a button or automatically by various limiting devices . . . the 
temperature varied at will. They are safe, clean, restrict heat losses, 
keep rooms cool. 

Machine designers who know the importance of the correct and 
economical solution of heating problems have found Cutler-Hammer’s 
almost 4 decades’ experience secures for them the utmost advantages 
of electric heat. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ss 


CUTLER HAMMER 
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alliance, aimed at Robert |. inglip, h 
stockholders meeting in Apyil’ 
they heaved Ringling out © they 
ment and took over contr: | they 
e Violation Charged—Rin; ing pr 
charged that the election \: is jj\:, 
the ground that Haley }).d \, 
wife’s stock in violation of | |e o\j 
ment with Ringling’s mot cr. |), fodert 
to court with the charge, aiil stay d 
case that the Delaware Sui iren, ted, 
has just decided in his favo, 
All this seems to set the sty 
new and even more spectacular 
of fireworks at the stockholders ; 
on June 20. But the perfo: mang 


nd | 


ivers 


t opel 
hat c¢ 
hine 
by in 
e care 


might prove a dud. There is ; = 
chance that the Ringlings wil # A 
patch things up—at least publicly- wir 
interval. If they don’t, arbiter |, rs 
be expected to vote the two bloc {if ck 











his control in the way that will 
most soothing to all sides. 

e Out of Debt?—Meanwhilc, {i 
Show is in the midst of what py 
will be the greatest year in its hist 
opening session in New York sq 
all records. Circus men say that 
any luck at all it should be able 
off the last of the Hartford jud 
this year. 


AIR CARGO RATE CUT 


Air freight is taking an incre 
important place in the think 
major airline executives. It is le 
three years old—American Aitlin 
the first to inaugurate service, o 
15, 1944 (BW —Dec.1’45,p19). 
William A. Patterson, presid 
United Air Lines, predicted last 
that cargo business would equ: 
senger business as a revenue-pi 
“when we get the cargo rate do 
9¢ a ton-mile.” 

There’s no telling when 
be, of course. Within the last 1 
both American and United ha 
nounced rate cuts of from 20% to 
But even so, the average on shipma 
less than 8 tons is still 20¢ a tor 
Lowest rate is on full 8-ton DC4 
loads—14¢ a ton-mile. 

Chief factor behind the prese 
is increased economy of operat 
DC-4’s over DC-3’s; as more and 
of the larger planes become ai 
for cargo use, further cuts are 
But it is probable that both 
and American had in the backs 0 
minds the threat of increased ( 
tition from the independent cag 
lines that have just been given cot 
carrier status by the Civil Acro 
Board (BW—Jun.7’47,p43). A i 
this direction was given last we 
Harold Crary, vice-president of U 
He said he thought the company 
rate schedule would attract « st 
tial volume of traffic away fro 
charter services. 
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hy So Many Mistakes? 


No matter how perfect a machine is made, its operator is 
)Mjund to make errors. Studies are being made at Johns Hopkins 
\iil versity to try to find ways of minimizing this human element. 


fodern machines are often too com- 
ted, too precise for the men who 
t operate them. 

hat complaint is nearly as old as the 
hine age itself. It has usually been 
by increased training of workers, by 
e careful selection of operators, by 
mporating changes that develop 
ugh practical operating experience. 
ew Approach—Now Johns Hopkins 
versity is making a new approach, 
that it calls “human engincering.” 
p work is being done under contract 
h the Navy Dept.’s Office of Re- 
ch & Invention. Studies are being 
ducted on the university campus at 
imore, Md., and in a field Jaboratory 
amestown, R. I. 
Primary purpose is to study the be- 
jor of normal persons among com- 
x equipment, then attempt to fit the 
hines to the men. The experiments 
lve physical, psychological, time- 
motion studies. Many findings are 
ted to have industrial application. 
esults So Far—Even in its early 
res, the study is producing interest- 
information for machine designers 


and users. For example, the most crank- 
able crank, the most readable gage, the 
most recognizable knobs. 

Here are some of the preliminary 
findings: 

Cranks. The scientists have found 
that a man can turn a crank having a 
2-in. radius at speeds up to 300 r.p.m. 
If the radius is increased to 7 in., he 
can achieve only 150 r.p.m. If the drag 
is increased, the turning rate of the 
smaller crank is reduced considerably, 
while the turning rate of the larger 
crank is little affected. 

The human “guinea pigs” registered 
about the same results whether turning 
cranks clockwise or counterclockwise. 
In tests of right-hand and left-hand per- 
formance, best results were obtained 
when the individual was using the pre- 
ferred hand. 

Gages. Researchers have found that 
counter-type indicators can be read in 
half the time it takes to read a conven- 
tional pointer-type gage. And readings 
are made with fewer errors. 

Knobs. This study is designed to re- 
duce error in handling controls. It cov- 
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establish visibility limits for operators of duplex control machines, Johns 
bpkins has developed this experimental unit. A light moves on a toy train 
ck behind the railing. While staring at a fixed point ahead, operator tries 
move light to specified positions at one side. Results show how accurately 
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Hub of the Southeast’s 
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ow 
[ U ARE CORDIALLY INVITE 


YO 
To INQUIRE ABOUT 


| ITIES 
THE EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUN 


| OFFERED TO 
| tHE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
| BY VALDOSTA'S 


TION 
RAW MATERIALS AND LOCA 





(Csaren and capital of the naval stores 
world... With ample | supplies of all 
wood chemical, paint and varnish 


raw materials . . . with excellent 





rail and highway facilities 


and air service... Val- 





dosta invites you to give careful 4 7, thought 


to this hub of the Southeast’s _ oppor- 
AN 


tunity-land in establishing new or branch plants. 


\Warvosta is advantageously situated 
A. mid-western 


and southern markets. @) Building and 
« a oS maintenance costs are 
Z lower because of mild climate which 


also provides more working days see 2 


in relation to eastern, 









year. Living itself is delightful, or ea sey 
Sw 
\ superb hunting and fishing and year- 


eo 


- <st. round outdeer sports. 
request outlining your needs. Valdosta cooper- 


Sounn facts and figures 
will be supplied confidentially on 





ates heartily right from the start. 


Write today for 
your free copy of 

“A Factual Study of 
Valdosta and Lowndes 
County, Georgia” 






Believers in Valdosta 





has gaged distance, position, and speed of the moving light. 
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A fair question to ask your- 
self--and here’s help in reach- 
ing your solution. 


With profit margins dimin- 
ishing, successful operating 
in the months ahead will, to 
a large extent, be dependent 
upon careful scrutiny of 
costs. Since materials han- 
dling adds nothing to prod- 
uct value—yet frequently 
accounts for 10 to 20% of 
cost-it provides a fertile field 
for improvement. Mercury 
Sales Engineers, men thor- 
oughly seasoned in all phases 
of materials handling, will 
be happy to consult with you 
on your individual problems. 
Or, if you prefer, write for 
your FREE copy of Bulletin 
201-6. Contains a wealth of 
information for the handling 
executive. 








ers size, shape, and spacing of controls. 
Attacking size first, the Johns Hopkins 
experimenters arranged a rack of wooden 
knobs from 4 in. to 5 in. in diameter. 
A blindfolded “guinea pig” then was 
asked to select two knobs that felt the 
same size, to pick one knob half as big 
as another, to pick one a fourth as big. 

The experiments, while still incom- 
plete, show that it is easier to judge sizes 
for knobs 2 in. or more in diameter than 
for those under 2 in. 

Oral research. Everybody knows that 
to err is human—and this goes double 
when it involves telephone conversa- 
tions. Using two-man teams, the experi- 
menters studied the frequency of such 
errors. One man on the team reads 
10-digit numbers over the phone to his 
partner. 

In 84 experiments, it was found that 
the average error was less than 2% when 
the numbers were transmitted at a rate 
of 10 numbers per min. When the 
speed of reading was increased, errors 
rose sharply. 

Dr. Clifford T. Morgan, project head, 

and his associates feel that this type 
data=will be useful to such concerns 
as makers of stenographic machines and 
recorders, 
e Other Studies—The Johns Hopkins 
group is also studying auditory signaling 
systems, to determine whether and how 
sound can be employed to convey infor- 
mation to machine operators. 

Another study is concerned with vis- 
ual research—can a man watching one 
operation or gage oversee other opera- 
tions or gages not in his direct line of 
vision? 

e Variety in Research-The “human 
engineering” project is but one of a 
number of technical studies which 
Johns Hopkins researchers are conduct- 
ing—many for industry or having indus- 
trial applications. Among such projects: 
e Development of a coal-burning gas- 
turbine locomotive for Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc. (BW-—Sep.7’46,p58). 

e Tests on various laminated plastics to 
determine such factors as strength, resil- 
ience, durability. This is a continuin 

study sponsored by National Electrica 

Manufacturers Assn. 

e Development of efficient methods for 
analyzing the composition of alloys. A 
government-sponsored project during 
the war, it is now backed by Leeds & 
Northrup Co. 


ASK L.C.L. RATE BOOSTS 


Eastern railroads are going ahead with 
their plans to raise less-than-carload 
freight rates—even though they know it 
will mean losing some of their traffic to 
trucks. 

The eastern roads have just petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to file a new set of I.c.l. 
rates. Shippers estimate that the boosts 





would range from about 20° ty | 
The roads have two main ap, 


going ahead: 
(1) They are not cover ig 9, 


pocket costs on a consideral ¢ 1), 
of l.c,l. shipments at presen 

(2) The roads are planning ‘0 p¢:, 
ICC for a general freight ra‘e ine 
later this year. They won: sty 
chance if they can’t prove that | 
have exhausted every other 

ICC may take its time about ayy 
ing the proposed l.c.l. hikes, }y 
probably will give in eventua!|\. |; 
indicated several times that it do: 
think l.c.l. trafic now bears jt 
share of costs. 


MOVIE CURB SERVICE 


Neighborhood movie-house oper: 
worried by the drop in business troy 
postwar peak, are willing to tr ; 
thing to pep up attendance. Pe} 
the oddest trick reported to da 
being used by Denver’s Mayan The 

To case traffic congestion, the 
fathers recently decreed that par 
in the area around the theater woul 
limited to one hour, up to 6 p.m. & 
hour isn’t long enough to see a mie 

So the theater installed in its Jo 
a chart of all parking meters withi 
four-block radius. A matinee custo: 
parks his car, comes to the theater, ¢ 
the chart to show an usher where 
car is, leaves a supply of nickels y 
the usher. Once every hour the ui 
goes out to drop a nickel in the me 
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CHASING RAINDROPS 






A helicopter is game to try any- 
thing—even to chasing away rain 
When an unseasonable storm de!- 
uged Santa Clara, Calif., and 
threatened to spoil a ripening 
cherry crop, the Army rushed 3 Cc 
‘copter to the rescue. Whirling 

just at tree-top level, the rotar 
blades drove the water off, kept 

the cherries from splitting. One of 

the 50 growers affected said tt 
looked as though a $250,000 crop C 
had been saved. 
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ow to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 





NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 





TYPICAL USES 
OR x Solvent "26" 


CARBURETORS 
—Solvent ‘'26" 
removes gum, gas- 
olene sediment 
and other accu- 
mulations of dirt. 


SPARK PLUGS— 
Solvent "26" safely 
cleans porcelain; 
helps loosen carbon 
deposits. 


AND SCREENS— 
Solvent “26” re- 
stores cleor, clean 
finish to any metal 


METAL PLATES | 


removes drawing 


compounds from die- 
EY, formed or stamped 
: metal. 


DIES AND STAMP- — 
ING—Solyent “26”. : 


any- 


surface. 
LABORATORY PISTONS — Re- 
EQUIPMENY-— moves ‘acquers, 


Solvent 26" 
frees glass and 





gums, resins, etc. 
from gas, gasolene 


metal tubing and and diesel engine 
their supports of pistons and rings. 
gums, varnishes Also effective for 
and other incrus- cleaning oll parts 


tations or de- 
posits. 


of dismantled motors, engines 
and machinery. 


REMOVES : 


Oil * Grease * Gums * Varnishes * Lacquers * Paints 


Carbonaceous Deposits * Asphaltic Products 
FROM: 


Steel * Cast Iron * Aluminum ° Porcelain * China 
Chrome and Nickel Plate ° Stone * Precious Metals 
Brass * Washable Fabrics 


Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods . . . Solvent “‘26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures, 


The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush orspray 
it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in your own plant. 


CITIES 


A 


SERVICE 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Arkansas Fuel Oi! Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 102 


Please contact me for a demonstration of 
Solvent 26. 
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How to know in advance 
that a pressure vessel will 
meet all stress requirements 


and accurately in the direction of ideal 
pressure vessel design. 


For a hundred years the most com- 
mon problem of all pressure vessel 
engineers has been to know in advance 
the stresses which will be developed 
at critical points in service. 


At many critical points, designers 
were obliged to depend upon empiri- 
cal formulae. In the past 20 years 
much data has been gained from 
destruction tests. Recently methods 
have been developed to arrive at stress 
analyses by non-destructive tests. 


Extensive experience in A. O. Smith 
laboratories with these aids has made 
it possible to guide effort most rapidly 


& 





A. O. Smith Research and 
Engineering Building, Milwaukee 


MAKERS OF WATER HEATERS © PRESSURE VESSELS © LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING * BREWERY 
TANKS © WELDING EQUIPMENT ¢ TURBINE PUMPS © STOKERS © AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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New York 17 * Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 * Atlanta 3 
Chicago 4 + Tulsa 3 + Houston 2 * Seattle 1 + Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


Taking SR-4 strain-gage.readings 
during testing of field-erected vessel. 





Rt aigryom 





For example, in Project MS-2305, 
it was vital to avoid dangerous stresses 
at critical points where calculation was 
difficult if not impossible. Through 
the use of more than five years ex- 
perience with the SR-4 strain-gage it 
was possible to determine that the 
new design would successfully with- 
stand the incalculable stresses. 


This experience and equipment is 
available to guide future vessel design 
involving stress problems in compli- 
cated structures. 


ao. Sonora 





_ Sirs: 
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Silicones 


I was in Washington at th. tine, 
article on silicones appear 
Mar.29'47,p47] but I man 
cure a copy while there aii ; 
J thought you did a very 1 

the whole story. 

. W.R.C 
Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr., 

Dow Corning Corp., 

Midland, Mich. 


Sirs; 

In your publication of Mar. 2 
is an article on silicone resin 
sprayed on bread tins eliminating y 
ing and cleaning. 

Being in charge of the post bak: 
am interested in this process. Duc 
shortage of personnel, it is imp 
to produce the required amount of }j 
to supply the Army personnel at 
post. 

With this process we could proj 
the required amount . . . at a great 
ing to the government. 

Sgt. George Al) 
Post Bread Bakery, 
March Field, Calif, 


The manufacturer is Dow Cor 
Corp., Midland, Mich. If you willy 
direct to the company, we are sure 
will get the required information. 


Sirs: 

You had a very interesting artic: 
silicones, We* were particularly i 
ested in the paragraph which read: 


“Orphan of Research: The silicon 
family has a black sheep—‘bouncin 
putty.’ It gets a lot of publicity by 
nobody has been able to make ! 
useful.” 


For several years we have been \ 
ing on a product that will have » 
spread use in homes and in industn, 
it was a development of bouncing p 
which finally made our product prac’ 
from the standpoint of cost and 
struction. ... 

Bouncing putty is such a pec 
substance that our salesmen express 
opinion that it will be very easy t 
our product because of the inter 
characteristics of the putty itself. . . 

David R. 5 
Blake Industries, 
Detroit, Mich. 


We were happy to learn from 
Blake that a use had been found for 
fascinating product of silicone rest 
bouncing putty. But we were unbhd 
that Mr. Blake left us up in the ait 
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OR vVERYONE HAS A STAKE IN EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


there was a meeting of 


meeting, of course, did not take place in any- 
’s home...or did it... that evening in many 
es where its effect was felt and appreciated? 
en management makes extra security available to 
lloyees through Connecticut General’s Protected 
‘Envelope Plan, it speaks a language that is un- 


stood ... it fills a need that is universal. 


Protected Pay Envelope Plan is flexible and 
be purchased in part or as a whole depending 
n organization needs. In its entirety it includes 
up Life, Accident and Sickness, Hospital and 


wtce 


the Board 


wupor a Ume...-. 


of Directors 


Surgical Expense insurance and a Retirement in- 


come for employees. 


Can you chart a need? Through its recently devel- 
oped “Employee Security Analysis,” Connecticut 
General can accurately chart “needs” under your 
employee security program. Nearly every organiza- 
tion shows a different picture and you will appreci- 
ate the practicality of this comprehensive analysis in 
evaluating the moves that are most necessary in your 
particular case. Your nearest Connecticut General 


office will be glad to give you all the details. 


Connecticut GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, 


Connecticut 





































} National Electric 
\ INDESTRUCTO 


Cords and Power Cables 
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have lots of 
“ABUSE RESISTANCE” 
asa ‘aa 
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It’s no use expecting operators of portable machines and tools to “‘baby’’ the 
electric cords. They won't do it. You have to equip your tools with cords that 
' can ‘‘take it.” 

‘ That's why we build a lot of ‘‘abuse resistance’’ into N.E. Indestructo cords 
and cable. They're really rugged . . . have high tensile and crushing strength 

. resist flexing, kinking, abrasion, water, grease, oil and chemicals . . . and 
their jackets will not deteriorate under constant sunlight exposure. 

From their carefully annealed copper strands to their mold-cured NEO- 
PRENE sheath, Indestructo cords and Indestructo power cables far exceed the re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. for flexibility and durability. 

There's lots of good-will-building properties in Indestructo cords for manu- 
facturers who equip their products with these high quality wires and cable. 
Users, too, can lower maintenance costs and raise operating efficiency by 
specifying Indestructo for cord replacements on their present equipment. 


Everything (0 witiNg Points ry 


(—Wationa/ Electrié a 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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what this product was. En: ugh » 
we asked our Detroit corte ponda 
get in touch with Blake In lustries 
find out. Here's his report: 
“The product is an auto natic 
ture-leveler, for use when one |, 
a table is shorter than the then. 
unit, called Levelmatic, is a hy¢ 
device containing the putty One 
is put on each of the four les; thy 
the full-length legs are entirely | 
pressed, the one on the short leg 
pands until it just touches the flog, 


Taxes & Consumption 


Sirs; 

I have read with much interest 4 
Tax Structure: An Overhauling 
Needs to be Done” [BW—Feb, 
p39]. 

I am a member of a small groy 
ers men who for the past ¢ 
years have been engaged in attemp 
to secure an amendment to the Cy 
tution of the United States forbid 
the imposition of any income ta 
in excess of 25% in peacetime, 
legislatures of about one-third of 
states have now adopted the resol 
calling upon Congress to submit 
an amendment for ratification. .., 

It is the view of our committee 
the argument of consumption \ 
production as a basis for releasing 
come from taxation answers itse 
that adequate consumption of 
automatically follows adequate pro 
tion and cannot exist without it. .. 

We believe the argument goes 4 
deeper, since only in a highly produ 
economy can the luxury of indivi 
freedom exist. ... 
















F. L.D 
Daily, Dines, White & Fiedler, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sportswear 


Sirs: | A 
Your article on Masland sports | 
[BW—May17’47,p100] says: 
Yate line does not conflict Wie had 
the production of Masland’s rug; ! 
carpets. These are woven in a scpggprotec 
plant under the supervision of Wl exte 
Bracken. .. .” Actually, it is the sp : 
wear line which is produced in a Wa 
rate plant under Mr. Bracken’s ‘\fibterfoj 


vision, 
nd bot 


faces. 











George E. Do 
Editor, Smith-Masland News Bureai 
Washington, D. C. 






Annual Wage 








Sirs: 
Your article on the guarantecd 
which we have in our union cont 
[BW—Apr.26’47,p110] was both 
and very well written. 
Accurate reporting of this tp 
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HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


tion into concrete, brick or stucco walls, Waterfoil 
prevents reinforcing bar rust, spalling or disintegra- 
tion. Don’t wait for the gale. Write for literature today 


—it’s important to all building maintenance. 


¢ bad rainstorm may result in costly damage to an 
protected building and contents. To protect a build- 
exterior and beautify it is now a simple process 
Waterfoil. Unlike any other protective coating, 
terfoil is made of irreversible inorganic gels which 


Horn products and methods protect millions of square feet of sur- 
face throughout the nation. Our field engineers consult with you 


d both chemically and physically to masonry 
and recommend materials and methods for the protection and 
decoration of any part of your structure in any climate or condition. 


faces. By helping to impede water penetra- 


WATERFOIL 


1E UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Ine. 


Established 1897 —50th Anniversary 
Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 
43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Houston, Texas * Chicago, Illinois « San Francisco, Calif. « Toronto, Canada 


Subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corporation 














Here again, 


WORK Apmury 
SPEEDS OUTPUT, CUTS COSTS 





Menge! Company plant at Fulton, New York 


Making corrugated paper shipping containers is not 

a simple matter of producing large quantities of standard 
boxes for future orders. It is a service business. 
Customers usually want special sizes and shapes, 

in a hurry. That calls for extremely flexible and 


extremely fast production. 


In designing The Mengel Company’s new pliant at 

Fulton, New York, Mengel and Ferguson engineers 
worked together. They fused power and steam equipment, 
warehousing and shipping facilities, material handling, 
processing and finishing into a coordinated, highly 
mechanized, completely modern unit. First cost was held 
to a minimum consistent with low productien cost 

and fast, dependable service to Mengel customers. The 
result is WORK A sity .-. that inherent efficiency which has 
always helped Ferguson Clients keep profitably competi- 
tive. Why not discuss your production cost problems 
with us? Under one contract and one responsibility, 
we will deliver to you a plant with the WORKABuTY to 


produce profits. Just call, wire, or write our nearest office. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS 


Cleveland, The Ferguson Bidg., Phone CHerry 5870 » New York, 19 Rector St., Phone WHitehall 3-9357 


Houston, Texas, M & M Bidg., Phone PReston 9134 
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helping Business Week ach: ye the 
mendous success it is NOW €1. oying 
Arnold H. Mares 
Executive Vice-President, 
Maremont Automotive Prod cts, |, 
Chicago, Il. 


TVA’s Accounting 
Sirs: 

Business Weck carried a very ; 
esting article on General Accoyy 
Office’s report on the book:cepiag 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority [BW 
5°47,p17]. 

As a citizen of a section of the ¢ 
try that has to be protected from 
floods that originate in other pur 
the country, I am interested in 
properly accounting for charge; 
for flood benefits to the lower \J 

Down here our engineers tell u:{ 
the interests of power development 
flood control are directly opposed ty 
another, I am, also, of the impreg 
that TVA partisans make some | 
large claims on the basis of dectg 
flood hazards—as much as $20) 
000. 

If TVA is going to be persuade 
keep books that will more accu: 
reflect a true allotment of invest 
and expenses, Congress and the : 
Engineers should make a survey 
will determine this. i 





James Hand 
Delta Implement Co., 
Leland, Miss. 


Capacity 


Sirs: 
Please inform me about the mea 
of the term “installed capacity” 
reference to electric production [BY 

May10’47,p105].... 
John A. \ 


205 Brook Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


“Installed capacity” of a power} 
means the maximum output at an 
cie1it operating level. That is, a 1\) 
kw. unit will produce 10,000 kwh. 
hour and continue to do so indefini 





Alloy Formula 


Sirs: 

I am interested to know whe 
nickel or chromium entcrs into the 
alloy which Westinghouse research 4 
neers have developed for use in ek 





motors [BW —Feb.22’47,p44]. 1 HEA 
seem to be discrepancies in the info mK 
tion given. 

Norman C. Si 
Arctic Enterprises, 
Seattle, Wash. zt 


The actual composition of the J 
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On call everywhere— 
| Sime-Saving COLSON TRUCKS 


In industries and institutions of every Colson casters also assure efficient 


size and kind, Colson trucks save time 
and money by simplifying materials- 
handling procedures. ' 

Streamline your materials-handling 
operation. Make certain that the job is 
done éasier and safer with Colson trucks. 


service and long life. The extensive 
quality line includes casters for office 
machines, furniture, industrial equip- 
ment, tubular equipment—everything 
Write for detailed 
and truck information. 


movable. caster 
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LIFT JACK 
SYSTEMS 









HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS | INSTRUMENT TABLES 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


* INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS »* LIFT JACK SYSTEMS 
WHEEL STRETCHERS + INHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS = 


CHituktEn Ss VEHICLES 
INSTRUMENT TABLES 


BICYCLES 
DISH TFRUCKS 


CASTERS 
CHAIRS > 


WHEEL 
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JOURNEYS TOO, ARE FASTER 
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H] A JOURNEYS TOO, ARE FASTER —: 


AND SAFER—THROUGH 


You know — of course — how Westinghouse Air Brakes 
help the railroads to give you a smoother, safer ride . . . 
but Westinghouse “Enginairing” makes a vital con- 
tribution in your personal transportation, too. 


The deep-lying oil pools that furnish gasoline for your 
car must be tapped by complex, powerful drilling 
equipment, which requires positive, precise control of 
dozens of varied operations. Such assignments are 
made-to-measure for W*A°B enginaired controls, that 
specialize in simplifying complex tasks, and easing 
hard ones. On one recent installation, for instance, a 
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few simple W-A°B valves give instant selection 
nine hoisting, nine rotary and nine sand reel speeds 
permit the engagement or disengagement, singly 
in combination, of two mud pumps; govern rotary 
cat head and drum hoist clutches; and allow the thre 
engines to be compounded in any of seven combinations 


Enginairing is helping to modernize the control of oi 
rigs, hoists and cranes, road building machinery. av’ 
work boats. If you are interested in any of these. v 
will be glad to give you the names of manufacturer 
who offer W:A°B controls on their equipment. 


XX WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY Au 
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UTOMOTIVE 





review of Tomorrow's Model 


Engineers’ off-the-record talk at S.A.E. meeting indicates that 
of future will have better engines and brakes, automatic trans- 
ion, individually sprung wheels, improved visibility. 


Vhat will the car of tomorrow look 
» What will its operating charac- 
tics be? How will it differ from 
ay’s models? 
ints~Nobody knows for certain, of 
se. But if you listened to the off- 
ecord conversations at last weck’s 
ting of the Society of Automotive 
sineers at French Lick, Ind., you 
wid have come away with some 
tty definite ideas. 
Ine thing is sure. No radically new 
del is likely to appear as long as 
sumer demand continues to exceed 
ply. It will take the economic 
mulus of competition to get manu- 
turers to spend the money required 
complete retooling. Be that as it 
by, most companies today are doing 
arch along similar lines. Here’s the 
y that research is pointing: 
Most of the weight will be between 
axles; there will be much less over- 
ng beyond the wheels than at pres- 
t. This may involve shortening the 
bod, thus improving both nding 
walities and driver visibility at the 
me time. 
Passengers will be able to see more 
an they can now. The postwar Stude- 


baker illustrates this trend; there will 
be plenty of glass all around. The 
windshield will curve both from left 
to right and from top to bottom (this 
will create new problems for wind- 
shield-wiper makers, which they are 
already well on the road to solving). 
The windshield will extend around the 
sides, beyond where the present front 
posts will make blind spots for the 
driver. 

e Riders will sit on sponge rubber 
rather than on cushioned springs. Most 
upholstery will be of plastic material 
rather than fabric; it will wear better, 
and wiping with a damp rag will clean it. 
e Exterior finishes will be more color- 
ful. They will have greater depth and 
translucence, be longer-lasting than 
today’s lacquers and enamels (BW— 
May18’46,p50). There may be even 
more metal trim than there is today. 
e The car of the future will be even 
easier to drive than today’s models. 
Automatic transmission will be avail- 
able for all cars—standard on most cars, 
optional on popular-priced lines. 

e Motors will be for more economical 
than today’s. They will follow the 
principles of the powerplant described 








PRICE $150 MILLION—IN SHANGHAI 


Automotive men are speculating plenty about tomorrow’s car. But there’s 
evidence that lots of people, here and abroad, will pay fantastic prices 
(page 44) for a car of today—or even yesterday. In Shanghai, you can buy 
a 1947 Studebaker, with 300 miles registered on the speedometer, for 
$150 million in Chinese money (about $12,500 in U.S. currency). 
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Model SPH-50 Steam-Pak Genera- 
tor supplies high pressure steam 
for asphalt mixing at York Stone 
& Suppiy Co., York, Pennsylvania, 


For COMPACT 


MODERN DESIGN 





Speaking of Steam-Pak 
Generators, when we say 
“half the size, weight, and 
installation cost” compared 
to brick-set boilers of simi- 
lar capacity, we mean what 
we say. Steam-Paks are re- 
markably compact, mobile, 
and easy on the pocketbook. 


This “packaged” boiler 
plant is produced by one 
manufacturer, with boiler 


and burner built to operate 
together . . . designed, en- 
gineered, and manufactured 
on production-line _ prin- 
ciples by a single skilled 
organization. 

Their efficiency and economy 
make Steam-Paks the wise 
selection for your new 
boiler plant. Industrial Divi- 


sion, York-Shipley, Inc., 
York, Pa. 
Whether engineer’ or 


layman, you'll be in- 
terested in Catalogs ID- 
47-84 and  I[D-46-1A. 


Write for them. 


YORH-SHIPLEY 


Od-Fired Equipment for Industry 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
IN CANADA—SHIPLEY CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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THIS IS OUR WORLD ' 


The definition of “High” Vacuum is arbitrary. We choose to consider that the term 
applies to pressures less than 1 mm. Hg. absolute. The use of this pressure range for 
industrial processing is a recent development. The organized body of empirical infor- 
mation, built from performance records, which characterizes the conventional branches 
of engineering, is generally not available to the engineer who undertakes a project in 
High Vacuum. 

The calculation of efficient pipe and manifold sizes, of pumping requirements 
and capacities, of relative outgassing of construction material, is not easily done 
with the published data. The effect of very small leaks at very low pressure and 
the degree of tightness which may be expected with suitably designed and properly 
built equipment is not generally appreciated. The virtues and the failings of dif- 
ferent types of vacuum gauges and the location of these gauges for true control 
of processing conditions is a smail field in itself. 





Measurements made during our early experience in building large systems con- 
flicted with existing information on rates of flow at low pressures. An engineer 
spent twelve months running tests on pipe and tubing from %" diameter to 8” diam- 
eter in various lengths up to 35’, including elbows, bellows connectors and 
valves. The results of this work are the basis of our present piping and manifold 
design. 

We have found it necessary to develop special pieces of basic equipment to fill 
specific needs in the industrial field. Our Thermocouple Gauge was evolved to 
meet a condition of severe vibration met in the preparation of magnesium. The 
Alphatron Vacuum Gauge removes the guesswork connected with pressure meas- 
urement in the presence of water vapor, a serious problem in High Vacuum 
Dehydration. We have built diffusion pumps with unusual characteristics to over- 
come problems in other fields, 

Installations of our Vacuum Diffusion Process are now handling 1,000,000 CFM 
of water vapor at 100 microns Hg. pressure. In one plant another process is 
pumping in two separate operations 275 lbs./hour of water vapor at 100-200 
microns Hg., and 6,500 Ibs./hour of wate: vapor at 8 mm. Hg. 

The design and construction of High Vacuum systems of all sizes and for all 
purposes is our business, We have accumulated @ substantial body of practical in- 
formation on which to base design. Our engineers are familiar with the problems 
of industrial High Vacuum installations. Our production departments have mas- 
tered the requisite fabrication techniques. This is our world. 

Jf you are considering the use of High Vacuum, we can relieve your engineers of 
this portion of responsibility. Dour inquiry will receive prompt attention and will 
place you under no obligation. 


Vacuum Encixeerinc Drvision, sega 38 Research Corp., Boston 15, Mass. 














recently by General Mot 
F. Kettering (page 52). 

e The engines will burn h: 
gasoline. The new fuels w: 
on a par with the aviation | o)ing 
the war. But they will ct op) 
cent or two more than th. stan) 
gasoline of 1947. And th 
liver about a third more mi wl 
burned in the high-compr sion 
inders of the new engine Wi 
e Higher speeds will inevital)\\ acc 

pany mechanically more efficient 

gines. Matching this will 

powerful hydraulic brakes. 

e The car will ride on individyd 

sprung wheels. Tires will be smi] 

and fatter, and with less air pressure, 

¢ Significant Omissions—Those are 

outlines of the car of tomorrow, 9 

the things the engineers didn't t 
about are significant, too: 

e They didn’t talk about engines 
the rear. They figure that engine x 
cation would create difficult new pr 
lems of weight distribution, of coolir 
and of transmitting power through 
short and therefore stiffer link betwe 
engine and wheels. 

e They didn’t talk about materig 
other than steel for chassis or body, } 
one today sees any chance that t 
physical and fabrication qualities 
steel can be matched at competiti 
prices any time soon. 

e They didn’t talk about revolutiona 
methods of power generation. T 
Sunday-supplement atomic powerpla 
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HERALD OF CHANGE 


Behind the new Ford coming 
in 1948 is George W. Walker 
(above), design consultant for the 
company. Henry Ford II has said 
it will represent the greatest 
change between lines since the 
Model A succeeded the Mode! T. 
Nothing more of the 1948 Ford is 
known—but technicians have bee! 
hard at work on it for months. 


¢ 
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silo? 


Let our 


a 


Industrial Department 


do the legwork for you! 


If you are looking for a place to expand your business in 
the west, Texas or Louisiana, our Industrial Department can 
probably save you time and money. 

Southern Pacific grew up with the eight states it serves. 
We can furnish you accurate, up-to-date information on all 
matters which might affect your choice of a site—such as 
water supply, power, transportation, labor, taxes, fuel, prop- 
erty availability and costs. We can, moreover, obtain this 
information without revealing your plans or identity. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more concerned with the success of your business than we 
are with its specific location. You may be sure that any 
recommendation we make to you will be unprejudiced. 

For many years industries large enough to require spur 
track installations have been locating along Southern Pacific 
Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people have 
been of help to many of them. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most confi- 
dential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write me. Your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest 
confidence. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly Southern Pacific 






















is barred because of its dar oro... 
tions; the gas turbine thr \s 9, 
much heat; the hydraulic power) 
mamas: mma” me is believed to be too inflex: |e ay; 
e & noisy; diesels were seen a incre; 
geass = * in importance in buses id jy, 
e Ae but as being unsuitable fi pag, 
Business Sgt | | 
— @_ 5 There was one possible ; 
e ey _ae gm | powerplant talked about t |, 
Machines _ : d ‘gl | Lick. Surprisingly enough, + \, 
;- : \ = | old-time steam engine. Some enging 
: Sore ah | said that enough improveien 
been made in it to justify 
sideration for automotive 


Drive on Gouging 


Automakers, dealers try 
wipe out resale of “used” 191 
cars at fantastic profits. So fg 
progress is slight. 




















Almost anywhere in the U. S., a 
who wants to buy a new car immediat 
can do so—at a price. All he has to 
is go to a used car dealer, agree to 
anywhere from $500 to $1,000 m 
than the list price. Then he drives { 
a “used” 1947 car. More often th 
not, its mileage is equal only to the d 
tance between the original dealer af 
the used car lot. 
gatas e Worry—Automakers are concen@ 
st - about this practice, but they dotm@ps 
' : io. know quite what to do about it. | 








RC Allen aaertlae Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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the present, they are simply releasi 
publicity aimed at convincing the pu 


= = lic that they aren’t to blame. 
mn 








A, 
i The basic problem, they feel, is tA 
; automobiles are perhaps the only maj 
consumer product being sold at a pr 
well below what the public is willi 
to pay for a scarce item. 

What they do not like is that wou! 
be buyers unable to get cars accuse ! 
manufacturers of permitting their ded 
ers to sell at prices above the lists. Th 
companies have been checking tho 
sands of such charges—and only rar‘! 
find them true. 

e Fadeout—“We ran down 762 s 
charges in one month,” said one sak 
manager. ““We didn’t find a single 0 
ae i se that could stick. Among them wer 
ee = about 50 by customers who claimed thi 
; they had been promised a car )) 
“*He said he'd turn the office upside down to get dealer, then told they couldn’t have | 
except by paying a premium of a fe 
hundred dollars ‘under the table.’ 
For alot more smiles from your information from your General “When we tried to get these com , 
employees, install General Elec- Electric Dealer. Call today. plainers to go with our field men to th¢ 
tric Water Coolers. They cost General Electric Company, Air dealer and repeat the charge face to face 
only 2¢a day to operate in the Conditioning Department, Section they faded out. In every case, it seemed 
average office. You'll get full 7866, Bloomfield, N. J. it hadn’t happened to them. They hag 
heard about it, they said, and couldn’ 


rsonally prove it.” 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC tues A ag the course of check 


Water Coolers ing back on virtually new cars whico, 4, 
4 BUSINESS WEEK © June 14, | 
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a seat near the General Electric Water Cooler.” 
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VOU BEWEEN THE DLV AWO TUE OP GLUE SA ? 


Just about every manufacturer today is caught 
between high unit labor costs and relatively low 
industrial prices. But there’s an out to this di- 
lemma—and that’s in the handling of material. 

It’s difficult to put your finger on material 
handling costs because they are usually buried in 
with production costs. But where they have been 
brought to light, cold, hard figures show material 
handling costs, as a rule, consume 30% of the 
production dollar. Some plants show much higher 
percentages. 





TO HELP YOU determine ‘your present mate- 
rial handling costs, Yale Engineers, with the aid 
of independent material handling experts, have 
developed a “yardstick”. This yardstick is a 
comprehensive, 70-page handbook, complete with 
specially-designed check chart and graph rule... 
the first of its kind ever to be offered. 

Send today for your copy. Ask for the “How” 
Handbook. Address: The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., 4547 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 
24, Pennsylvania. 

















MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 






ON INDUSTRIAL SCALES + HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC + TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 





















UICK, graphic I/lustravox two-way 

training is the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn up to 55% faster, 
and remember as much as 70% longer than 
under former training methods. 
@@ Attention-arresting pictures and spo- 
ken words command trainee interest. There 
are no sleepers, no talkers. Your message is 
seen and heard, quickly and easily learned. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
it always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters. 
@ @ @ Field-tested and proved in peacetime 
and war, Illustravox comprises over 80% of 


Why industrial leaders choose 
[LLUSTRAVOX two-way training 


all sound slidefilm equipment now in use. 
In all types of sales, industrial and service 
training, business leaders agree, I//ustravox 
two-way training 1s the one best way. Plan now 
to put Illustravox to work for you. See 
your Illustravox dealer today or write The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Department BW-6, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
Illustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





. Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY eJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 















ard 


Ford 


have shown up on used 
auto companies have piled \\) hy) 
of interesting case histories. On¢ 


most surprising was that © 4 ()meponse | 
clergyman. It turned out «at ). Mp 
been able to obtain 13 new cay ppliers, 
dealers in the city. He hadn + solq 
to dealers, but had set up a ised ¢, be 
and gone into business him ictin 
An important supplier \.) . ie Mh 
president of one of the large.) 4, * xpan 
panies and pleaded his star} | = = t 
new car. ‘The president, ; we eo 
got him a car. Two weeks liter til re 
was spotted on a used car |v. “| " rogre: 
the first and last time I do pod 
anyone,” vowed the compan wae 
“The man told me later he « = rcha 
sist the chance for a quick, | Soee Stan 
Another big automobilc d $' 
angrily sought out a fleet bu abe 
why two recently delivered cai hes 
sale at premium prices on a used ca: Hoy 





“We bought those cars from \ 


the fleet owner snapped. “It’s n - 3m 
your damned business what we do eed 
our property.” F 150 OC 
e Dealers Pitch In—These manufact ; ‘lion 
checkbacks are helping in a small Th 5 far 
to control price gouging. Dealers tha ka 3.( 
selves are doing what they can to po id’ sho" 
their business. In many cities, they | ‘a x! th 
set up central listing agencies to an . : 
track of all new car deliveries. * gh? 
One of these cities is Philadelgge™ PO 
There the Automobile Trade As a. 
merally | 


composed of 112 of 140 metropol 
new-car dealers, is issuing a weekly 1 
ter list of prospective buyers. De: 
can thus spot and eliminate duplicat 

The Philadelphia Used Car As 
representing 60 of the area’s 150 fi 
in this field, has formed a seven- 
vigilante committee on fair trade p 
tices. It demands that all non:neni 
stick to the association’s code of et! 
for the good of the industry. ‘Those y 
refuse will be barred forever from mi 
bership. And in normal times, s 
membership may be the key to survi 
e Public Anger—Despite these tact 
the public is still critical ot new-car ¢ 
ers of practically all makes. (In Ph 
delphia, the situation wasn’t hel; 
by a local newspaper survey shovi 
that dealers were holding some $500, 
in deposits—and in many cases ¢! 
wouldn’t be making deliveries for 
months to a year. This means that ¢ 
ers had a huge working capital, fre¢ 
























FOR S 


Seria 


taxes, and on which they paid no And 
terest.) up lik 

“But we aren’t to blame” chorus {## design 
tories and dealers alike. “The aver vate p 
dealer’s firm has $25,000 or so invest to an 
in the business; and metropolitan dq Airsco 
ers, the ones most often accused, of 450 Il 
have $250,000 at stake. They arcq It un! 
going to jeopardize those investmeq™ flat. ‘I 
and the chance to make good moni Co., \ 


for long periods ahead by collecting 








few hundred illegitimate dollars.” 
USINESS 
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ard to Buy 
nlm ford receives 450 bids in 
Chifflponse to request for western 
= liers, but only 65 below 
Bern prices plus freight. 





Conflicting reports are now eddying 
und as to the success of Ford Motor 
— expanded West Coast purchasing 
‘Seram (BW—Feb.15'47,p19). West 
ast people feel it is moving slowly. 
‘\Giiid executives say they are satisfied 
l progress so far. But even the opti- 
‘"Mstic Ford people admit that a two-year 
ycational program must precede vol- 
¢ purchasing in the new locale. 
“ESlow Start—The company had hoped 
pend $50 million with West Coast 
dors—beyond the $18 million it has 
n disbursing—for requirements for its 
“'Michmond, Long Beach, and Los An- 
les assembly plants. To date a few 
illions in orders have been placed with 
‘Bw vendors, the largest reportedly being 
150,000 wheels, representing about 
million. 
Thus far, 450 bids have been offered 
; the 3,000 manufacturers who saw 
id's showing of the items it wanted 
ggede in the West. Of these, only 65 
re at prices equal to or lower than 
_gstem prices plus freight. 
Reasons—Auto industry purchasers 
erally blame the thin flow of satis- 











FOR SHUTTLE SERVICE 














And now the scooter that folds 
up like a suitcase (above). It’s 
designed to be packed aboard pri- 
vate planes, provide “taxi” service 
to and from airports. Called the 
Airscoot, it weighs 72 Ib., carries 
450 Ib. at top speed of 25 m.p.h. 
It unfolds for action in a minute 
flat. The maker: Aircraft Products ie ur ’ 

Co., Wichita, Kan. Meany aes 
& Gaellvas: pe ; 
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’ What inthe world, interest 














...read every week by the mefnd 










ea 


Practically everything... 
and so almost as many women 
as men are reading TIME! 


ACH WEEK. 1,500,000 women, most of them wives and 
daughters of the 1,800,000 TIME-reading men, prove they 

are interested in just about all the news in the world a busy 
person needs to know. 
Here are the ratios of women readers to men for each of 
TIME’s Departments—based on a continuing study of TIME 
readers: 


eh Bie oaks buect 99 Women 

en ee. ec ews 115 Women 

SNS cov cu sours dics 68 Women 

Ee oui on oc cdvess 76 Women 
habe 4 aaa 121 Women 

EDUCATION ..........-- 96 Women 

FOREIGN NEWS......... 81 Women 
INTERNATIONAL........ 82 Women ro® 
LATIN AMERICA........ 75 Women 

IN. sya och hcs a v4 un 97 Women 
MEDICINE.............. 102 Women 09 
MILESTONES...........- 107 Women ( 
MISCELLANY........... 101 Women MeN 
a cel s x Sandy ols ee 107 Women 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS..... 86 Women 

gs RG SE BER 102 Women 

WOE... i cetksekecish a 81 Women 

iia 06s coo eee bed 85 Women 

ROO, ws. des eve 104 Women 

ORIEN 25 i wie. « «0 deb oul 74 Women 

NE 6 ob chs te a nt 52 Women 

I  . . «cates oe dene 118 Women 


So cover-to-cover readership of TIME is a feminine as well as 
a masculine habit, coast to coast. 

TIME’s 1,500,000 feminine readers are among America’s most | Wh 
alert and active women. In a week they do more planning and 
discussing and managing, in the home and out—more buying 
and consuming and recommending—than most women do in 
a month. 






When you can get their interest, you’ve got something and 
the best place to get it is in TIME. 
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More 
Wheels 


ARE GRINDING 
IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Another industrial leader ex- 
pands in Massachusetts! The 
Norton Company, internationally 
known maker of abrasives and 
grinding machines, has begun 
construction on a new $3,500,000 
plant. Occupying nearly five 
acres, it will be the largest plant 
in the world for the manufacture 
of vitrified grinding wheels. 


Fast, economical transporta- 
tion to markets and sources of 
supply, both foreign and domes- 
tic — highly skilled and stable 
labor — unexcelled research 
facilities — favorable corpora- 
tion tax structures and low in- 
surance rates help explain why 
more wheels are grinding in 
Massachusetts. These and many 
other factors are important to 
you, too. 





Write for the ACTION 
BOOKLET, “The Open 
Book.” Massachusetts 
Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Dept. 
NT-1 


THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 











factory bids on the West Coast’s lack of 
knowledge of automotive-supplier profit 
margins. They believe the West Coast- 
ers, accustomed to substantial wartime 
profits, did not scale down their bids to 
the thin margins customarily charged in 
the auto field, where volume alone reaps 
net income rewards. 

On the bulkier parts which Ford was 

particularly interested in buying there’s 
an even more telling reason. To pro- 
duce such parts requires tooling, paid 
either directly or indirectly by Ford. 
The added costs of new sets of expensive 
tools interpose a new cost factor of real 
consequence into the quotations. 
e For Instance—As a hypothetical ex- 
ample, suppose Ford now has two 
sources for frames, each tooled to pro- 
duce them. Those sources would build 
Ford’s entire requirements, and the cost 
of the two sets of tools would be amor- 
tized over the entire run. 

To build a third set of tools for a new 
supplier would result in a new expense, 
increasing the cost of each individual 
frame. Either Ford would pay for these 
added tools or the vendor would—nec- 
essarily including them in his selling 
ptice and so increasing the cost to Ford. 
e No Followers—Other auto companies 
give little indication of following for- 
mally the Ford program of seeking new 
West Coast suppliers. Their general 
viewpoint is that they must locate mate- 
rials and parts sources in the manufac- 





turing area east of the \J 
north of the Ohio River. 
motive production technic 
known. They say that even 
suppliers might be able 
strenuous price competitic; 
industry, they will have ; 
equally important qualifica: 
way of delivery promises. 

Auto manufacturing, the 

is a volume operation of suc! 
the flow of parts from vend 
bly line must proceed wit! 
cision. The vendor whose sh; 
a day or two late shuts down 
bly line. And if his shipm« 
early, there’s seldom a pla 
them. 

“Getting vendors who can 
ery requirements is as hard 
ones who ean sell at a c 
price,” remarked one automo} 
chasing veteran. “We'd like to | 
more sources, but we simply can’t 
many of them.” : 

e Second Campaign—F ord has launc 
a second venture in its program for 
raphical diversification of suppliers 
the Southeast - (BW —Apr.26'47,p 
The company says the program is 
too young to tell how it will work 

But regardless of the direct result 
the program, Ford will derive one a 
crete benefit. The publicity attend 
on the campaign for new ‘supplier 
tremendous. 














BOBBI KAR IN SOUTHERN PREVIEW 


Emerging at last from the blueprint stage, Bobbi Kar, the much heralded 
bantam-weight automobile (BW —Feb.8'47,p30), recently received a pub- 
lic showing at Birmingham, Ala. Actual production is probably still 
several months off. But advance models of the convertible coupe-roadster 
and station wagon were given a three-day premiere at dealers’ meetings 
starting May 30. The company plans other showings in New York, Chi- @ 
cago, San Francisco, and in the Los Angeles area. The prices at the Hi 4 
factory for the standard roadster start at $848. jet 
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@ Here’s how you can speed up plant 
expansion, boost production, or turn surplus 
steel inventory into cash. 


(1) If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge 
sheet steel, we will supply you pound for 
pound with any selection of Lyon stand- 
ard products now in production. 


(2) We will manufacture to your specifica- 
tions, in Lyon production run quantities, 
assemblies, sub-assemblies or parts in 
gauges No. 8 and lighter up to No. 30. 
Write or phone your nearest Lyon dealer 
or district office . 


STANDARD LYON PRODUCTS 


- 


OF SHEET STEEL ITEMS 









METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES: 610 MONROE AVENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


CONTRACT PRODUCTION 








A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
*Shelving Kitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinetse Conveyors Tool Stands 
| Lockers @Display Equipment ¢Cabinet Benches ¢Bench Drawers eShop Boxes © Service Carts 
| *Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets Folding Chairs Work Benches ¢Bar Racks © Hopper Bins 
*Economy Locker Racks Welding Benches Drawing Tables Drawer Units Bin Units Parts Cases 
— 


© Flat Drawer Files 

Tool Trays @ Too! Boxes 

@ Desks @ Sorting Files 

® Stools @lroning Tables 
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Printing Calculator 






ft, 





office efficiency 


Smert businessmen get double value on a single investment when they 
install the Automatic Printing Calculator in their office. This machine per- 
forms all the functions of both adding machine and ordinary calculator 
— figure production is speeded by the compact 10-key keyboard, and 
positive proof of accuracy is provided by the printed tape. Costs? 
Estimates? Payrolls? Inventories? Whatever the job, this complete all 
purpose figuring machine will handle it more quickly, more competently. 
Rely on the Automatic Printing Calculator to bring your office figure 
work to top efficiency. 


Write for additional information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Dept. BW, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Feninglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 





BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


the 
only 


machine 
that... 
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New GM. Engine 


It uses high compression He € 
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Last week General Motors }iad jis 
news for automobile owners: ne 
auto engine that offers a potential sy. 
ing of 334% in mileage per gallon of 
gasoline. That means an estimated «ay. 
ing of $1 billion a year to drivers. 
Charles F. Kettering, in a talk befor. 
the Society of Automotive Engincer, 
disclosed that the corporation has road. 
tested two standard 1946 cars, identi: 
except that one was equipped wit 


the new high-compression engine industr 
other with a production engine. Com.g@jments. 
pression ratio of the new engine is ]25 
to 1, compared with the 6.5-to-1 ratio 


of the comparison engine. In other 
words, the volume of fuel and air mix. 
ture in the cylinders is compressed be. 
fore ignition to 8% of its former v0 
ume. 
e High Pressure—The experimental cn. 
gine is similar in appearance to stand- 
ard engines now in use. But it devel- 
ops pressures of 1,200 psi. (equal to a 
force of 64 tons on the piston head), 
Problems caused by this pressure 
were solved by building a very rigid 
engine structure (though not a heavier 
one), and drawing ideas from diesel 
design and mechanical design in other 
fields. Kettering didn’t say so, but 
this probably meant stiffer engine 
blocks, connecting rods, bearings, 
crankshafts. Under road tests, the en- 
gine showed an increase in horsepower 
from 85 to 95, in gasoline mileage from 
18.5 to 26.5 mi. per gal., compared 
with the control car. 


e The Thermal Effciency—Kettering’s { 
announcement is evidence that gasoline int 
engine design is approaching diesel eff- sea 
ciency in converting the available encrgy wel 
in fuel into mechanical energy. This can has 
eventually effect an important saving in age 
our petroleum resources, res 

Diesels have compression ratios run- Ch 
ning from 14 to 1 to 17 to 1. Their Ke 
thermal efficiency runs as high as 35% sin 
—that is, they utilize 38% of the po for 
tential energy in the fuel. Today's Tes 
auto engines, on the other hand, de- bel 
liver only 25% efficiency. to 

Engine designers have always known 
that the key to greater efficiency lies ch 
in higher compression ratios. But there W 
is an important catch—in an internal O! 
combustion engine, it is roughly true ag 
that the higher the compression, the vic 
higher the octane rating of the fuel of 
required to avoid engine “knock.” ste 
eA Call for Cooperation—Kettering BL 








said that cooperative effort in research 
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tween the auto and oil industries 
would be necessary to develop the 
ial fuel required to make such en- 
snes commercially practical. 

He explained that the engine needs 
» special fuel of about 100-octane 
rating; it could be produced and sold 
in large quantities at a small premium. 
he engine can’t burn today’s motor 
facls efaciently; although aviation gaso- 
Hine would be suitable, it would cost 
oo much, 

The problem is to time adoption of 
increased Compression ratios with de- 
clopments in fuels. Thus the use of 
high compression would be an evolu- 
onary tather than a_ revolutionary 
rocess. 
+By Slow Steps—The automotive in- 
lustry could presumably increase com- 
ression in successive steps with each 
ew model introduced, if the petroleum 
industry kept pace with fuel develop- 


ments. 





| GM. RESEARCH CHIEF 







Charles L. McCuen is moving 
into just about the biggest re- 
search shoes in industry, but he’s 
well qualified to wear them. He 
has been appointed general man- 
ager Of General Motors Corp.’s 
research laboratories, succeeding 
Charles F. Kettering, retired. 
Kettering, associated with G.M. 
since 1920, won widespread fame 
for his automotive inventions and 
research. He remains as a mem- 
ber of the board and consultant 
to the corporation. 

McCuen has been successively 
chief engineer of the Olds Motor 
Works, director of engineering at 
Olds and Buick, general man- 
ager of Olds, and, since 1940, 
vice-president of G.M. in charge 
of the corporation’s engineering 
staff, 
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Millions of cars—among them prob- 
ably the one you came to work in this 
morning—are equipped with parts 
made of Twitchell materials, 

For instance, manufacturers used to 
use wooden dowels in the armatures of 
starting-‘motors. The dowels were in- 
serted by hand and had to be exactly 
the right size. Now high-speed ma- 
chines insert paper dowels, made by 
Twitchell. 

To stop hood rattling, the auto 
mobile industry tried many different 
materials, finally settled on a tough 
lacing that is filled—well, you guessed 
it—with twisted Twitchell cord. 

Other Twitchell products are used 
as tacking strips in metal seat frames, 
as insulation between fenders and 
bodies, or as waterproof seals between 


TWITGHELL 


Paper Producls for Indusby 
























WITH PAPER PARTS 


windshields and bodies in most cars, 
And woven Textilene Sunsure* 
fabrics, like those shown in the picture 
above, are among the most successful 
materials for seat covers. They are 
bright and colorful and stay that way. 
In fact, they withstand a 20ohour 
Fapg-OMETER test without objection- 
able, and often without perceptible, 
fading. They are fashionable. They 
wear well. They're cool in summer, 
easy to slide over. We don't make the 
seat covers, but we supply the fabrics 
to more than 200 firms that do. 
Whatever your business . . . we'll 
be glad to make up materials to 
your specifications or fabrics to your 
particular taste. Just write E. W. 
Twrrcue tt, Inc., Third and Somerset 
Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
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WHETHER YOU'RE A RETAILER OR A 
MANUFACTURER ... WHETHER YOUR 
INVENTORIES ARE FOR PARTS OR 


FINISHED PRODUCTS—PRODUC-TROL 
CAN SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY, TROUBLE 





With the Produc-Trol system of control 
you can see at a glance the constantly 
changing status of how much is in stock, 
how much is needed to meet specific 
delivery dates, which items are over- 
stocked or understocked, and when you 
should re-order. These, and many other 
facts that will make your business more 
efficient, are made instantly visible— 
no wasting of valuable time searching 
through countless records and innumer- 
able cards. 

Over 7500 firms, large and small, de- 
pend on Produc-Trol not only for in- 
ventory control but also for production 
scheduling, machine loading, budgets, 
sales management and many other busi- 
ness operations, 


Productrol, 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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‘ 5 i 
' WASSELL ORGANIZATION ‘ 
s Westport, Connecticut, Dept. BW6 { 
' Tel. Westport 2-4112 : 
: Offices in 68 Principal Cities @ U.S., Canada 4 
- and 25 Overseas Countries 5 
« Write today for booklet. : 
’ ’ 
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MARKETING 





A Buyers Market Is Still Big 


That's Silex Co.’s conclusion after a full year’s market satura 
tion test in Peoria area. Even after all war-accumulated demand 
had been satisfied, sales ran nearly four times prewar volume, 


Take it from Silex Co., the normal 

postwar market for hard goods is nearly 
four times as great as the prewar level— 
if you cultivate it. 
e Informal Forecast—J. M. Moore, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Hartford 
(Conn.) company, had everyone’s atten- 
tion at the National Sales Executives 
Conference in Los Angeles last week 
when he gave this opinion. For the del- 
egates knew that Moore wasn’t pulling 
his forecast out of thin air. It was based 
on history: Moore and his company had 
created a buyers’ market six months 
ahead of schedule in the Peoria (Ill.) 
area. 

Even in this buyers’ market, sales of 
Silex coffeemakers during the first four 
1947 months averaged 274% greater 
than the 1940 monthly average. And 
this was in physical volume—not dollar 
volume. 

Moore is sure the Peoria pattern is 
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Silex Co. predicts: Home appliance prospects are as shiny as its coffeemaker. 


going to be the nation’s—so sure tha 
Silex is projecting national sale quotas 
on the basis of the Peoria test. 

e Backlog—Back in 1945 Silex disco, 
ered, as did many other companics, tha 
it had a backlog of orders about foy 
times the best previous year’s busines, 
This undoubtedly called for expansioy 
of plant capacity and raw-material jp 
ventories. But Silex, a relatively small 
company, couldn’t be sure how great the 
expansion should be and how fi 
it should take place until this baci. 
log of orders could be more definit: 
evaluated. 

So Silex decided to pick a single ina 
ket area and flood it with all the cof 
makers (the company also makes othe: 
durable goods) it would take. The i 


was that the controlled experiment 


would furnish an estimate of the surg 
buying that would take place imine 


ately when goods were available. An 
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They came—They saw—They were sold on 


re Pathfinder ex. 


PATHFINDER has proved again that Main Street 
communities constitute this country’s most up- 
and-coming market for manufactured goods. 
From May 5th to 10th—in Stroudsburg and 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., PATHFINDER’s demon- 
stration of Main Street’s selling strength drew 
many thousands of interested consumers, man- 
ufacturers, distributors and salesmen. Approx- 


' imately 500 were representatives and top ex- 


ecutives of national manufacturing concerns 
and their advertising agencies. They saw con- 
vincing evidence that on Main Street better 
selling methods and adequate attention 
move more goods to more people. They saw 


Concrete results of the Pathfinder Plan 
at work, as demonstrated by retail sell- 
ing strength of the Stroudsburgs will 
soon be ready for you. Ask for them, 


FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE THAT INFLUENCES MAIN STREET Y 


More than 1,000,000 circulation 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





one auto dealer take orders for 25 new cars 
. «- and several merchants increase their sales 
200% over the figures for the same week last 
year ... and Wurlitzer pianos at $685 being 
sold and orders taken for more. They saw 
brand-name merchandise going to customers 
as preferred merchandise. Goods were sold on 
brand and quality—no price reductions were 
advertised. 

PATHFINDER Magazine’s faith in the sales 
potential of Main Street towns has been well 
justified. And PATHFINDER’s pride in its mil- 
lion subscriber-homes in these towns is equalled 
only by that of the influential and prosperous 
people who live in them. 
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VERY plant has them—tedious, time-consuming jobs 
involving the cleaning and finishing of small parts and 
assemblies. Little jobs individually, but collectively costly 
operations that have an important bearing on the price tag 
of the finished product. 


Scores of companies have adopted brushing as a solution 
to these small job headaches. A typical example is the West 
Pullman Works of the International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, which is devoted to small parts production for their 
wide line of farm equipment. Illustration No. 1 shows a spe- 
cial holder fitted with Osborn Situft brushes which removes 
burrs from terminal inserts inside tractor motor distributor 
caps. These inserts are almost impossible to reach by hand 
yet the job takes only seconds by brushing. 


Removing varnish from magneto rotors and smoothing 
sharp edges with an Osborn brushing wheel is pictured 
in Illustration No. 2. And the little 2-inch Osborn brush 
shown in Illustration No. 3 cleans the secondary leadout 
of magneto coils. 


Yes, they are little jobs but the savings made possible by 
brushing bulk up big on the cost sheet. Why not find out now 
where brushing can brighten your production picture? An 
Osborn sales engineer will gladly assist you in this analysis. 
Just say the word—soon. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


$401 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 













then, after this spending spr: hag ;.Jampit basa t 
down and sales had levelec! of, ¢mBut t0 be 
would have a record of what | \¢ ),,i mr bas bee 
could be expected to support \  “,,.mmmal sales 


mal” day-to-day basis at prese: + Jey), Jampot coffee 
national income. Be the fact 

By creating this situation i. the ;,ggmp situatio! 
area while hard-goods lines remajn,qummist Rest 
scarce on a countrywide basis, Sile, , um months 


confident that it would have a -ooq {,,mmpared Jas 
cast of national trends six nionth: gggee frst 
advance. mn stores | 


e Test Area—After a good de,| gpesthe 1° 
thought the company finally ch ogmpndmon 





















Peoria as the test location for the schemes In # 
(BW—Jun.15’46,p70). figures 
The details of the “market abso,qm average 


ere We 
stores, 
ing. Sil 
omer W 
display 
h-wante 
] d it Ww 
the dea 
ertise. 

tember, 
; the 1 
cond § 
h the 
to dis 


tion plan” had been painstaking 
worked out. Silex selected Peoria and; 
nine surrounding counties for seve; 
reasons: The city had good shipping { 
cilities from the factory, but was also ¢ 
isolated from other distribution cente; 
there was a small but well diversified j 
dustry; there were relatively few dis 
cations of population and industry ; 
the area as a result of the war. 
e Controls—In return for giving ¢j 
tributors and dealers all the coffeemake 
they asked for, Silex laid down certai 
definite conditions. Weekly reports 


the number of physical units sold hae’, thos 

to be furnished the manufacturer, \jgped like 

promotional activities, both in time anime the C 

in amount, were to be governed by Sileqmps 4 87? 

Also the distributors and dealers weg Nove 

pledged not to sell any of their me ee 
st 









chandise to distributors and dealers ou 
side the test area. To make doubly su 
of this point, the company set up a 
elaborate checking system to check th#NOW 
movements of all shipments. The pen 
alty for any violation of the rules wa 
to be.complete loss of merchandise. | 
the first 12 months of the test only on 
instance of sales to outside dealers arose 
It was equally important that th 
population not get the idea that it wa 
the guinea Pig in an experiment. Al 
though there have been several article 
about the plan in the business press 
the company holds that such stories do 
not get through to the average com 
sumer. When the mass-circulation Li 
erty magazine did an article on thé 
area and the plan last January, it r 
ferred to Peoria only as “Test City 
U.S. A.” 
e No Cooperation—Silex would hav 
preferred to get other manufacturers to 
conduct similar tests in Peoria, and fo: 
everyone to swap information. Thi 
would have created a situation of mor 
normal competition for the consume 
dollar and would have made the resu!t 
even more accurate. No one took advat- fin old 
tage of the offer to swap information fio ney 
But several other durable-goods manv- 
facturers have been conducting similer 
tests in the area. This, of course, givés 
Silex the assurance that there has been 
some competition for the consumer do: 
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it hasn't just been a one way street. 
nt to be on the safe side, the com- 
has been lopping off 20% from the 
ul sales figures to correct for leak- 
of coffeemakers to outside areas and 
the fact that the normal competi- 
situation has not prevailed. 

ist Results—The report on the first 
months of the plan’s operation was 
aed last year (BW—Dec.7’46,p50). 
e first month, May, physical sales 
» stores to consumers were almost 15 
»s the 1940 monthly average In the 
ind month, the total was closer to 18 
s, In the third and fourth months, 
figures dropped to about 73 times 
average 

ere was plenty of merchandise in 
stores, but the customers weren’t 
ing, Silex believes that the average 
omer was So accustomed to seeing 
display purposes only” signs under 
h-wanted durable goods that she as- 
ned it was true of coffeemakers, too. 
the dealers were then permitted to 
tise. Sales picked up slightly in 
tember, but dropped to only three 
s the 1940 average in October. 

cond Spurt—This was the point at 
ch the first report left off. Since 
to distributors had averaged about 
those to ultimate consumers, it 
ed like the pipelines had been filled. 
the Christmas buying season gave 
iJeyqms a terrific spurt. 

wen November, the beginning of the 
meqagestmas season, sales went up to al- 
st nine times the 1940 average And 
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December sales went back up to June 
levels—almost 18 times the 1940 average. 
e Back to Normalcy—However, 1947 
marked the turn. Figures for the first 
four months show definitely that Christ- 
mas brought the end of the period of 
surge buying. In the first two months 
of this year, sales to consumers slipped 
to the lowest point yet recorded, a little 
less than three times what they had been 
in 1940 In March they climbed to 
about seven times the 1940 average. In 
April they fell back to the Jevels of Janu- 
ary and February 

Despite this drop. sales for the four 

months still averaged 274% more than 
in 1940. While this represents a ter- 
tific decline from the 960% increase 
shown by the final eight months of 
1946, it is still very heartening to Silex 
officials. 
e Help Needed—But Moore maintains 
that the sales records piled up in the 
Peoria area would not have been nearly 
so high if the Peoria distributors had 
been left to work their problems out 
alone. It is not that they are any worse 
than distributors elsewhere. It is simply 
that, like distributors everywhere, they 
had forgotten how to sell. 

Prodding by the company representa- 
tives helped distributors to regain that 
lost selling touch. And the company is 
sure that such help will also be required 
on a national level if sales are to come 
up to Peoria levels 
e The Only One—Some skeptics may 
hold that the Peoria experiment does 
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To the U. S. housewife at her daily 
arketing, self-service has become 
en old custom. But in Sweden it was 
80 new that the Swedish shops had 
no word for it. So when a big Stock- 
holm cooperative borrowed the “su- 
permarket” idea, it borrowed the 
hame too—witness the words “Self 








on 










“Now The Swedish Shopper Rolls Her Own 


Service” in big letters across the top 
of the meat counter (left) Like her 
sister across the sea, the Swedish 
housewife chooses her own meat and 
canned goods (right), stows them in- 
to the neat double-decker cart that 
is the badge of self-service in the 
United States. 
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alayit as 
you advertise 
without 


compel itionZ 





@ The answer: by using Diamond Book Match 
advertising, where no surrounding ads or 
editorial matter compete for your prospect’s 
attention. Your ad is the only ad on a Diamond 
Match Book. 

Other advantages too. Diamond Book Match 
advertising is distributed for you in any 
selected market areas, in any selected quantities, 
during any selected time periods. Thus you 
can cover each market according to its indi- 
vidual needs. 

You pay for space only on the matches. You 
pay only 17% of the total cost. Each ad is 
exposed to a prospect twenty times. The cost 
is as low as 2/1000 of a cent per reader ex- 
posure. You get full color in small space. You 
can put as much selling copy on a Diamond 
Match Book as is in this ad. 

Let us analyze your advertising and sales 
problems and prepare a Diamond Book Match 
campaign tailor-made to your needs. No cost 
or obligation. Write for full information today. 


Diamond 


Match 


COMPANY 
Dept B-107, 318 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, lilinois 





The pocket-sized answer . . 





to man-sized media problems 
61 
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WHEN A 
MAINE MAN 
TAKES A JOB 


“When I took my job here, I took it with the intention of 
keeping it. Now there’s only one way to keep a job—and 
that’s to do it well. Been here eleven years now, but that 
isn’t long for a Maine man. Come back eleven years from 
today, and I bet you'll still find me here. 

“Meanwhile, my son has been discharged from the army 
and has joined the same plant. I’m mighty pleased about 
this. I like the company so well, that I wouldn’t want my 
son to work anywhere else. He likes it here, too. 

**My boy wasn’t the only Maloon to put on a uniform. I’m 
a lieutenant of the State Guard. I like to feel I’m being useful 
—useful when I’m at work—useful during my spare time. 

“T have lots of hobbies, too—chief one’s bird hunting. I 
have three dogs and I raise pheasants for training. Like ama- 
teur photography, too. Hobbies keep a man keen—keep his 
mind keen, his eye keen and his hand keen. 

“T have a job that I like—I have hobbies that I like. I can 
say truthfully that it’s a great life up here in Maine.” 


Konrad EMalowe 


We could talk about Maine’s moderately priced power 
—about Maine’s proximity to America’s largest industrial 
goods and consumer ace markets—about Maine's rich 
resources, pure processing water, fair taxes, year round 
“production weather’, excellent transportation facilities. 
But the big plus about Maine as a site for industry, is 
that the spirit of Mr. Maloon is typical of the working 
men and women throughout Maine. 





It would pay to investigate Keo 
the industrial possibilities +o wo* 
of Maine, if you are thinking e pract pin 
of moving, expanding orde- t* we and 
centralizing. Send for free so * 

booklet, “Industrial Maine”. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 





not justify generalization on { natip, 
scale. But there are no ot! cr ey, 
ments to contradict Silex. 
ago, the Gannett newspaper 
ducted a survey of order dup icatioy 
hard-goods lines in Rochest: ang J 
mira, N. Y., and in Hartfo od, (, 
It showed that there wasn’t je; 
much duplication as had bien a4 
tised. Many marketers were 1 \ctap; 
accept this study too. But \ hen j 
placed alongside the Peoria ¢ r 
the two projects serve to confirm , 
another. 

After all, the shift in distribution 
income during the war (B\\ —\jy 
’47,p94) has definitely lifted demand 
hard goods. The great increase in { 
number of families is another factor # 
indicates prewar sales figures may be 
of date as far as postwar targets are « 
cerned. Whether the new targets 
be sufficient to absorb all the incre 
postwar production capacity is anoti 
story. 


NORTON STEPS UP 


Victor T. Norton is the new prg 
dent of American Home Foods, |: 
Previously the company’s executive vi 
president, Norton succeeds H. 
Roden, mystery-writing executive y 
has apparently transferred his major 
terests to Hollywood (BW-—Apr.5 
p65). Roden was also vice-president 
American Home Products Corp., par 
of American Home Foods. He now 
tains only his directorship in the latte 

Norton has had more than 20 ye 
experience in the food and merch 
dising field. He has been assistant 
the president of Jewel Tea Co., In 
vice-president of Cudahy Packing © 
and vice-president and director of ke 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., the advertis 
agency. During the war, he served 
various food advisory committees. 


tall) 
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Victor T. Norton 
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1 Argument 


Some newspapers dislike 
Hers tie-ins that plug Life 
zine. Fear loss of both 
nue, national advertisers. 


iter Annenberg of the Philadel- 
Inquirer didn’t like it. Neither did 
other newspaper publishers. Most 
im mentioned no names, said 
iy that they were through selling 
Hsing to retail stores at local rates 
the ads gave undue promotion to 
nl magazines. But James W. 
jr, of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade 
right out and said it: He was talk- 
bout Life Magazine. 
es “Too Low”—Newspaperdom’s 
centers on Life’s promotion of 
ads. In them, retailers urge news- 
readers to come to their stores, 
Life-advertised products. The ads 
sually placed at local rates and fea- 
a reproduction of the magazine’s 
or the familiar block-letter title. 
of the complaint is that rates for 
retailers’ display ads are lower than 
for nationai ads. Publishers thus 
that many of these ads should be 
rd the national rate. 
pe ratio between space given to Life 
at devoted to the retailer and his 
ts varies directly with the retailer’s 
. In some cases Life gets merely 
tf mention. But one retailer ran a 
hee Of 14 Life covers, taking up 
than half a newspaper page. 
ss of Ads—A greater worry to news- 
men than the circumvention of 
is the possible loss of national ad- 
ts. They fear that the continua- 
of such a program might lead na- 
advertisers to trim newspaper 
igns, count on retailers’ ads tied 
ith magazine advertising to carry 
tad. The loss of revenue from tak- 
he tie-in ads at local rates might 
eserious. But publishers think the 
g of national advertisers’ newspaper 
s would hurt. 
unterbalance—Not all newspaper 
hers feel that the ads are harm- 
To balance the scattered com- 
i, Life pointed out several news- 
that liked the program. In fact, 
asked Life for mats and other ma- 
to use in selling department stores 
inning the tie-in ads. 
¢ feels that it is more or less an 
ent bystander. It pays no money 
in the ads, does not make up the 
ts’ copy. It does, however, push 
program by furnishing material to 
the retailer make up his local ad- 
ents. And it encourages the 
nal advertiser to follow through on 
Life program through local ads, 
ide promotions, and radio adver- 
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WESTON MAKES IT 




























When every second counts... 


Whether you are laying out a design, tooling up for production or 
meeting an assembly schedule, Torrington Needle Bearings can help 
you speed up every operation. You can 





; Save time with Needle Bearings... 


first because their sturdy, compact construction helps simplify many 
design problems. Then, too, they help reduce fabricating time—a plain 
bore, machined to proper dimensions, provides the bearing housing. 
And assembly is speeded because no spacers or retainers are re- 
quired—and installation involves only a simple arbor press operation. 
Thus, you can save production time and reduce costs with Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Our Catalog #32 contains complete data includ- 
ing many helpful production suggestions. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


¢ NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER * BALL ° 
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tising. All, of course, sho: 
with his Life schedule. 
e Kroger Ads—Life’s most 
fort in this direction rece: 
in connection with Krog« 
more than 1,100 news 
plugged Kroger’s new pro: 
tional brands (BW—May3'+ 
it to Kroger’s advertisemen! 
Only a few newspape: 
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consumer service divisions. 


ciate advertising director. 













GENERAL FOODS SHIFT 


To fill its newly created pose Decc 
of vice-president in charge off letter 
marketing, General Foods Corpiiient of 
has selected Charles C. Mortimer of the 
Jr. He has. been with the com#iie chec 
pany since 1928, and vice-presifiR for pr 
dent in charge of advertisin 
since 1943. In his new job Mart 
mer will supervise the sales, ad 
vertising, market research, and 


For Mortimer’s successor as di 
rector of advertising, the corpora 
tion broke precedent by choosingT AJ} 
a woman; Mrs. E. B. Myers, whe 
had been Genera! Food’s asso- 
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. the national rate or changes in 
for the Kroger ads. 

Cnsi@inat the next move is remains to be 
- Life may try to persuade news- 
|. Ad oyblishers that an intelligent han- 
| of the situation can provide more 
ising revenues for both newspapers 
he magazine. 


) TRICKS, NEW SALES 


yilers are beginning to dust off 
old tricks for luring customers into 
sores. One of the latest to reap- 
is the merchandise certificate for 
ifts. In two of the latest give- 
promotions by furniture stores, 
and Risemsebers stand to gain 
































Lloyd’s Furniture Store in Long 
|, Calif., the “bride of the week” 
esa $25 merchandise check. Pros- 
brides are invited to sign the 
s “bride book,” from which the 
¢ is selected each week. She is 
sd to decorate a show window with 
90m furniture selected from the 
s stock. Pictures taken of the bride 
rchosen living room are then used 
eal advertising. 

the other side of the continent, 
klyn (N. Y.) customers of Michaels 
», Inc., receive a $3.50 gift under 
tly different circumstances. A few 
after purchasing the book “Creative 
e Decorating” at Michaels, they 
p letter and gift check from the 
dent of the company refunding the 
of the book. 

he check can be used as part pay- 
for purchase of anything in the 
except fair-traded merchandise. 
only requirement is that the total 
ase amount to at least $9. Accord- 
0 a store executive, sales in which 
etificates have been used average 


over $50. 
AINERS STILL SHORT 


this era of shortages, marketing 
have been made painfully aware 
n unalterable fact: You can’t sell 
ucts unless you have containers to 
them in. 

forum on containers at the Na- 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents last 
re marketers little cause for com- 
e box score: 

T, Barton of the Jones & Laughlin 
Barrel Co., Pittsburgh, predicted; 
drums will be tight for the rest of 
tar due to shortage of steel sheets. 
H. MacLeod, vice-president of 
le & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
), said: Paper shipping boxes will be 
through 1947, 

D. Alexander of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Indianapolis, was more encourag- 
Cotton bag prospects look faitly 
t~although burlap might continue 
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The variety of output made possible by 
the wide range of colors and surfaces of 
the famous Hamilton Text Papers is lim- 
ited only by the designer’s creative abil- 
ity and the expenditure that the job 
warrants. 

Take folders, for example, those in- 
dispensable media for any direct-adver- 
tising program. With the help of a judi- 
cious choice of surface and color from 
among Andorra Text, Hamilton Text, 
Victorian Text, Weycroft Text and Kil- 
mory Text, one can run the gamut from 
an exquisite keepsake to the cheapest 
throw-away. Yet all of them will have 
the quality and distinction that only a 
Text surface can give. W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Miquon, Pa. . . . Offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, 





ener 
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To Assist 


INDUSTRY 


There is nothing static about 
Columbia, South Carolina. Here 
you will find the energy and drive 
essential to keep industry moving 
along the road to full production 
and profits. 


HELPFUL ATMOSPHERE — In 
Columbia you will be in the midst 
of a growing, expanding commu- 
nity. You will find people eager to 
work and adaptable to your par- 
ticular needs. 


KEEP ALIVE WITH GROWTH 
— Recently numerous new industries 
have found in Columbia the ideal 
place to establish their plants. 
Others have selected Columbia for 
their expansions. Abundant labor is 
available for all. 


Let us assist you in selecting a site, 
in helping with your building plans, 
or in conducting local surveys. All 
without obligations, of course. 


* Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 
Dept. B P. O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


PRODUCTION 





Low-Temperature Coke Ove 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal building plant to make 
by Disco process, which uses low-cost, fine screen coal. Coke; 
home heating; tar and its derivatives are chief products. 


The world’s largest commercial coal 
company took a second step toward 
product diversification last week. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
placed a $3-million contract for a low- 
temperature coke plant. The product 
is called Disco (from distilled coal). 
Last March, the same company an- 
nounced a cooperative venture with 
Standard Oil Development Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), for 
the gasification of coal (BW—Apr.5’47, 
ps). 

e Diferences—The company will not 
be in direct competition with high- 
temperature methods of coke-making 
(Koppers and Allied Chemical & Dye). 
There are basic differences: 

e High-temperature coke making uses 
high-grade raw coal; Disco uses low- 
grade coals of fine sizes. (Mechaniza- 
tion of mining tends to increase the 


proportion of these slack sizes for 
there is no profitable markct.) 

e High-temperature coke is widely 
for industrial fuel and in stce] mg 
Disco with its low-temperature 
is more interested in the strong def 
for tar (a byproduct) and tar d 
tives, and in selling the coke its 
a smokeless fuel in home-heating j 
e The Process—Advantages of the J 
process, according to Consolidg 
are: (1) lower raw material costs 
lower capital investment; and (3) 
operating costs. 

The Disco process isn’t complid 
Coal smaller than } in. is mixed 
a proportion of Disco breeze (re 
prior to roasting to 600 F ina 
heating operation. The mix is 
carbonized at 850 F. When the 
reaches 700 F it begins to givg 
hydrocarbon vapors, and distil 








METAL PARTS AIR-BORNE FOR FAST OUTPUT 


Pneumatic conveyors (above) speed metal-stamping processes at M: 

ufacturing & Tool Co., Burlington, Vt. In stamping out parts for “bu 
bombs,” it was found that high press speeds could be used if the par 

could be whisked from the presses fast enough. Compressed air aii 
tubular conveyors did the trick—for light, cylindrical stampings (the 
weigh only a few ounces each). After the part is stamped out, it is blow 
from the press to an overhead air tube which feeds the central conveyo! 
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Mechanized Selling... CLOSE 
is the best, quickest, and cheapest way THE 
to accomplish the first three steps ORDER 
in manufacturing an order. ae 

MAKE A 

SPECIFIC 

PROPOSAL 

ap applying 
2 your product to 


the prospect's problem 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 


... for your product 


AROUSE 
INTERES? 


. in your preduct 





“. " al ate When your advertising is performing its function (steps I, 
bo directly or 2 and 3), your salesman can concentrate on steps 4 and 
+ directly control 5... permitting him to make the maximum and most 
¢ purchase of effective use of his productive time! 
product 1 
lal f : \ ; 
\ 


| 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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FASTER, EFFORTLESS, 
MONEY-SAVING LIFTING 


No plant can afford to be without 
these time-saving electric hoists. 
Even when used only a few minutes 
a day, they pay for themselves ina 
very few months. Workers like 
them, too, because they make it so 
easy to handle back-breaking loads. 
To install a Whiting hoist, simply 
hang it up, plug it into the nearest 
electrical outlet, and it’s ready for 
use. One man can install it without 
assistance. Yet it is plenty rugged 
to stand up under heavy duty. 


0,9 


wisiatdliaeais 








ELECTRIC HOIST 


If it Saves One Man 
Only 12 Minutes a Day, 
weit Pays a Profit! 


Write for Bulletin H-100A 


















begins. As the particles 
become plastic, and the lving 
tion of the carbonizer knea < a4? 
presses the mass into indi\ dua} , 
roughly spherical in shape. [hes 
—from 1 in. to’ 8 in. in ¢ imete, 
separated from the excess b: cze, 
is recirculated. 

Distilled vapors and gies a 
moved. The gas is used {) he 
process. 
e The Products—The yield »er +, 
charged coal is 1,440 Ib. of Disco, : 
cu. ft. of 375-B.t.u. gas, and 5 
of crude tar. From each }\) 
crude tar, a separate refining 
obtains 28 gal. of tar-acid oil 
of creosote oil, 19 gal. of fuel yj 
and 204 Ib. of pitch coke pellet 

Pittsburgh Consolidation, th; 
its subsidiary, Disco Co., ha; } 
running a Disco pilot plant near ? 4 
burgh for several years. Output 
reached 6,000 tons of coke per moj, perst 
(It sells for $9 a ton at the plant fh cdinat 
a ton delivered. This is higher than 
cost of high-temperature coke.) The 
posed plant will produce about 27) 
tons annually. Operating economic WiN - « 
expected to cut consumer cost 4 
10%. 
¢ Licensing—Pittsburgh Consolida 
expects to exploit the process thro 
license arrangements, presumably | 
other coal producers seeking means 
utilizing slack coals, and interest 
potential chemical byproducts. = 


Better Tools 


September machine-t 
show in Chicago to reveal n 
products designed to prov iy 
increased economy for user 


now-hov 
attentic 


The pattern of the machine-tool 
dustry’s campaign for postwar busi ee 
is now becoming clear. Chief emp 
will be on new and improved type 
tools that manufacturers just can’t af 
to be without. The 186 member; o! 
National Machine Tool Builders : 
will show the world what they have 
their sleeves in the way of innovatl 
at the association’s exposition in ( hoe 
cago Sept. 17 to 26. 

e Added Competition—The mac! 
tool industry has always been hi 
competitive. But since the end of 
war, it has had to face a new, font 
able competitor—the War Assets .? 
ministration, War gave the industry 
greatest boom in its history. So it 
that it would be faced with a lot of 
= tools when peace came. But it 
oped that many of them would g 
schools and to small companies | 
couldn’t have afforded to buy new tf 
anyhow. That would have left the i 
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)win... to be a leader. 


at makes 
a Leader! 


spersonal skill... rhythm in action, 
ordination .. . relaxation. It’s experience... 
now-how, practice, constant improvement 
attention to details. And it’s determination.. 


Underwood 


thoose the New Post-War Underwood 


“It’s got rhythm” . .. Rhythm Touch! an im- 
portant Underwood feature, made possible by 
a brand-new typing mechanism. Fast, feather- 
light, delightful . . . your fingers swing natu- 
rally into effortless typ- 
ing rhythm on this per- 
fectly balanced, smooth- 
running post-war Under- 
wood. Now available... 
as well as the popular 
Underwood Noiseless 
and treasured Under- 
wood Portable. 


<= 


bo a Yyoowrter... 


It’s manufacturing skill . . . that gives you 
rhythm in action, coordinated key stroke, per- 
fectly balanced for accurate, speedy performance. 


It’s manufacturing experience . . . seasoned 
know-how gained during more than fifty years 
in making more than six million Underwood 
Typewriters . . . and understanding the 
typewriting problems of business in general, 
and secretaries in particular. 


it’s manufacturing determination to 
excel .. . to give you the best typewriter that 
engineering science can conceive and 
produce . . . the Underwood. 


Underwood has them all . . . the qualifications 
that make today’s Underwood Typewriters 
masterpieces of typewriter engineering . .. a 
treasure to own and a pleasure to use. The things 
that make today’s Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Ma- 
chines . .. Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1 Canada 
Sales and Service Every where 


Underwood... 


Ipoewriter Leader of the World 


Copyright 1947, Uncerwood Corporation 
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A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH 
“MOTOR DEPENDABILITY 


| Lamb Electhic 


Specially designed for each particular application 
with efficiency and long-life built into every part, 
Lamb Electric Motors have established a reputation 
for dependable service. 




















Contributing importantly to this dependability is our 
31 years’ experience in designing and build- 
ing small motors for over three thousand 
special applications. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY e KENT, OHIO 






Small series universal 
motor parts specially 

designed for food-mixers 

and sewing machines. 














Lamb Electhic 


rracriona Horscrower MOTORS 

























Testing a crystal 
frequency calibra- 
tor at 76° below 
zero in the Frick 
Refrigerated Lab. 
oratory of Bendix 
Radio, Towson, Md. 


"Cold" down to 130 degrees below zero F. is 
mow common in research and test work. Peni- 
cillin is dried at minus 75. Foods are quick-frozen 
at minus 30 to minus 60; are stored at zero to 
minus 20. Ice is frozen commercially in brine at 
16. Fresh foods are held at 34 to 36, Drinking 
water is cooled to 45. Air conditioning, at 70 to 
85, tops the scale of refrigerating loads, @ What- 
ever the temperature wanted, you can hold it 
most dependably with Frick Refrigeration. Sixty- 
five years’ experience says so! 





This installation is among the thou- 
sands of stores, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, offices, industrial 
plants, etc., which find Frick Air 






theatres, 








DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
RICK Lies 


RETRO 
Conditioning indispensable. WavVntahOen DEM 















































manufacturers—traditionally ~\¢ 
builders’ chief customers—as « big p, 
ket for tools for reconversion : 
But sales to schools were d IPPoin 
ing. And big war contractors \\ re givg 
first chance to buy governme::t-owng 
tools they had been using in t ieir oy 
plants; many of them took adv. tage, 
this opportunity. Thus, whik the b 
companies still must ‘buy a lot of ne 
machine tools, the need is not so gre 
as it normally would be. : 
e Depression Technique—So the pyilj 
ers fell back on the technique tliey hy 
employed in the past when depressig 
caused their business to sink practical 
out of sight. They put their engine} 
and designers to work to build ney 
chines that would make the ones pr 
duced during the war obsolete. Thi 
they reason, will force big industry bad 
into the new-tool market, because q 
the economy in production which t 
new machines offer. 
e Fourth Show—The Chicago show wi 
be the fourth held by the associatio 
the first since 1935. It will be housed i 
the Dodge-Chicago plant; the associ 
tion has subleased 500,000 sq. ft. frog 
Tucker Corp., which leases the plan 
rom WAA (BW—May24’47,p24). Mor 
than 1,000 machine tools, plus relate 
equipment and appliances, will | 
shown. 
The association is pleased by the x 
sponse already evident in the form ¢ 
advance reservations by tool users. Thes 
come not only from the United States 
but from Canada, South America, an 
Europe as well. 
e Some Prices Up—Meanwhile, som 
members of the industry have recenth 
boosted their prices. The amounts varie 
up to a maximum of 10%. Reasons be 
hind the move were (1) decreased pro 
duction of some lines, resulting 1 
higher unit cost, and (2) the fact tha 


Give it 

agree it 
able, in 
pressiot 


prices have gone up very little since th@ withyo 
end of the war to compensate for highe rons 
n ac 


wage rates and material costs. 


SHOCKS FOR FREIGHTS 





Shock and vibration are the princips Test 
causes of lading losses, freight car | at 
pairs, and railroadbed damage. Now, 
hydraulic shock absorbers may help [0 face of 
reduce both freight damage and costa mo P 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mong dean an 
roe, Mich., has experimented for te 
months. It believes that absorbers, sim 
ilar to those used on railroad passengét 
coaches and automobiles, can cut losses FR 
as much as 93%. Roadbed maint Shov 
nance can also be reduced. Shock ab ee 
sorbers for all types of freight cars wet like! 
developed during testing at Waugh Lab letter 
oratories, New York. Keey 


Typical installations will be shown 3 
the exposition of the Railway Supp] 
Manufacturers Assn. in Atlantic City 
the week of June 23. 
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Hooeannt presents to American 
business a new product of papermak- 
ing research and skills —Hammermill 
Cockletone Bond. 

This new paper is tub-sized and air- 
dried, handsome and distinctive in ap- 
pearance, sturdy, with the crisp snap 
and “heavy” feelthat says: QUALITY. It 
is the kind of accomplishment you have 
the right to expect from Hammermill 
resources and craftsmanship. 

If you have wanted a finer paper to 





convey your business messages, we in- 
vite you to examine the new Hammer- 
mill Cockletone Bond, After you see 


SEE 14 quality... ge i 


Give it the “eye test.” You'll 
agree it makes the unmistak- Note the “heavier” feel that 


Hear @ gualiy... 
Make the “ear test.” New 
Hammermill Cockletone 


Give it the “finger-tip test.” its quality, its moderate price may sur- 


able, immediate quality im- 
pression you have associated 
with your finest letterhead pa- 
per—no matter what you’ve 
been accustomed to pay. 


provides the character, dig- 
nity and quiet impressiveness 
you want in the letterheads 
you send out as representa- 
tives of your business. 


Bond not only is better —it 
sounds better. Note the fresh, 
crisp, crackly “ear appeal” 
that proclaims outstanding 
bond paper quality. 


prise you. 
Available also are matching enve- 
lopes in appropriate sizes. 


tts eratability WAMMER R72 7 


Over the firm, smooth sur- 
face of this fine paper your 
pen or pencil fairly glides, 
Typing stands out clear, 
dean and sharp. 


No disfiguring erasure 
marks on this handsome 
and sturdy letterhead pa- 
per. Saves stenographers’ 
time. Avoidsneedless waste. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK... 


Shows samples of paper in a variety of weights. 
* Compare HamMeRMILL CocKLETONE Bonp 
with other quality papers. Make any test you 
like! © Even if you’re not ready to order new 
letterheads right now, send the coupon today. 
Keep the sample book in your file to remind you. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me—F REE—a sample book showing 
the new HammerMILL CockLetone Bonn. 


MName 
Psi 


Please be sure to write on, or attach 
coupon to, your business letterhead. BW—6-14 








For hand-lifting jobs 


For those places in factories, 
warehouses, stores, service shops 
—everywhere where loads must 
be lifted by hand—‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks are the answer, 

They are portable hoists. One 
man can lift, carry and hang up 
the largest size with which he can 
lift loads up to 2 tons. You can 
readily see how simply the smaller 
sizes can be used. 





Loads are lifted easily for the 
‘Budgit’ converts practically all 
the effort into effective lifting. 
This extraordinary efficiency 
comes from modern design, anti- 
friction bearings throughout, and 
all parts, including the automatic 
load brake, operating in grease in 
a sealed housing. 

‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks are great 
time-and-money savers. Actual 
service in thousands of installa- 
tions has proved this. So if you 
must do hand lifting, install 
‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks with the 
certainty that they will pay for 
themselves many times over in 
their long lives. 





*‘Budgit? Chain Blocks 
come in sizes to lift up to 
4, 4, 1 and 2-ton loads. 
Prices start at $59.50. 
Send for Bulletin No. 367 
for complete information. 


"BUDGIT”’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

| Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

| Honcock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 

‘American’ industrial Instruments, 
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Lots of Oxygen for Plenty of Stee 


Hottest subject in steel-making cir- 
cles these days is the use of oxygen 
to boost production, possibly reduce 
costs (BW—Feb.1’47,p72; Sep.7'46, 
p16). One major question facing the 
industry is this: Can oxygen in ton- 
nage quantities be produced cheaply 
enough to warrant its use? 

Linde Air Products Co. last week 
unveiled the tonnage oxygen unit 
(above) it hopes will answer this ques- 
tion. Located in Linde’s East Chi- 
cago (Ind.) plant, it produces about 
4,800,000 cu. ft. (200 tons) of 90% 
pure oxygen daily. (Commercial oxy- 
gen in general use now is 99.5% 
pure.) In operation seven months, it 
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is claimed to be the largest single 
operating unit for producing gaseous 
oxygen ever built. Despite its size, 
Linde still terms it a “pilot” unit. 

The unit includes equipment for 
purifying and cooling incoming ait 
(upwards of a million cu. ft. an hour 
at 80 psi.) and a fractionating column 
where extremely low temperatures 
separate the oxygen. 

Linde is working with 24 steel 
mills in probing various phases ot 
oxygen use in steel making. These 
tests, however, are being run with: its 
regular commercial oxygen; that from 


oday, | 
hg to ol 
valent. 

ng the 
nce is 

wledge 
levelop 
its cont 
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. a oa ” oe 6 . } HS carri 
its “pilot” unit is simply exhausted Bia. , 
to the atmosphere. 
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The conquest of CANCER 





is progressing. 


Last: year ‘medical paued the fives of thou- 


ponds of 
bored, 


paints, and many mow might haue been, 


Apecialis pay that thy beot means hmown for tiedting 


early, ataiger. Tor detiel vanlry cased, thine, ant, 3 things ie 





wouyone, ohould. mow | 











What are the “Danger Signals” 
{ that may mean Cancer? 


unusual lump or thicken- 
b See ally in the breast. 2. Any 
mexDpia i ned bleeding. 3. Asore that 
joes not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. A. No- 
iceable changes in the color or size 
ofa mole or wart. 5. Loss of — 
tite or continued unexplained indi- 
gestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in elimination. 


What should you do when 
oy warnings appeor ? 


member, the “danger si 

that something is wrong, 

are not sure signs of cancer. At one 
leading clinic nearly 9 4 
10 women who came for — 
tion because they recognized - 
warnings and suspected cancer, d 
not have the disease! 


out of every 





skilled physician may 


these “‘silent” 
stages. That is why annual medical 





Why are annual physical 
checkups important? 


tarts without any 
that the patient 


nly examination by 4 
discover 


cancers in their early 


Cancer often § 


i rtant, es- 


examiaations are 80 1mMpo 
pecially for older people. 








There is progress in cancer research, too! 


oday, more and more people are 
hg to older ages when cancer is most 
alent. Cancer still ranks second 
ing the causes of death, but medical 
nce is continually increasing its 
wledge of the disease, and working 
levelop new and better techniques 
its control. 
Hany promising experiments are 
ig carried on. Atomic research has 
ded valuable new materials for 


laboratory study of cancer cells. Clin- 
ical research and intensive studies in 
chemistry, biology, and physics also 
give real hope that the secrets of can- 
cer will be discovered. 


To help protect yourself from cancer, 
and to learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
67-S, “There Is Something YOU Can 
Do About Cancer.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP [TS 





COPYRIGHT 1947——"METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, presipeNt 
1 Mapison Ave., New Yorx 10, N.Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
cancer. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement— suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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Another first for Quincy! 
Quincy has pioneered another 
new idea in the compressor field. 
To assure outstanding service for 
Quincy users, a nationwide organiza- 
tion of Authorized Service Depots has 
been organized. These Service Depots 
are easily identified by this sign: 


HOR, 
oe 


luincy 


Teayict 





Availability of uniform high quality 
services is an extra value that you get 
when you select Quincy Compressors. 
Furthermore you can get the right 
compressor for your job. Select 
from the Quincy line of air com- 
pressors ranging in size from 1 to 
80 c.f.m. Air and water-cooled 
models for intermittent and 
continuous operation. Wide 
range of standard and special 
mountings. Quincy builds 
air compressors exclusive- 
ly! Have a Quincy Compressor 
specialist help you with compressed 
air problems! 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
. 77 ' 

Branch Offices: lew York 

Chicage @ San Francisco 

St. Louis 













NEW PRODUCTS 






jple are 





Moisture Measurer 


Quick readings of moisture content 
are possible with a new electronic 





meter made by C. J. Patterson Co., 
3947 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

The device is applicable to solid, 
liquid, granular, or powdered materials. 
It acts automatically, gives direct read- 
ings. No calibration curves or charts 
are used, and correction for the tem- 
perature of the material is automatic. 
According to the manufacturer, read- 
ings can be taken in 15 seconds, and 
moisture content up to 85%-90% can 
be measured with an accuracy compar- 
able to the traditional oven-balance 
methods. 

Availability: limited quantities be- 
ginning July. 


Vertical Steel Boiler 


A new steel boiler, called High 
Therm, incorporates special flue and 
baffle design that results in “greater 
capacity per square foot of heating sur- 
face.” Flues and boiler shell aze made 
of the same steel composition; both are 
3 in. thick. Burner plate is adjustable 
for various heights of burner blast tubes. 
With all surfaces vertical, soot problems 
are minimized, according to James W. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., 95 Liberty St., 
New York 6. The boiler is furnished in 
three ratings: 400, 600, and 800 sq. ft. 
for steam, equivalent to 640, 960, and 
1,280 sq. ft. for water. 

Availability: prompt delivery. 


Self-Energized* Magnetic Pulley 


For automatic separation of magnetic 
and nonmagnetic materials, or separa- 
tion of tramp iron from belt-conveyed 
coal, ores, chemicals, sand, etc, Eriez 


Mfg. Co., 2594 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa., is 





producing a magnetic pulley that re- 


bt requil 
y ny, 
than ha 
quires no current to generat. the fmm ‘YP | 
netic field. The pulley is fitt: | y+, Hie [es I 
manent alloy magnets, wor. th;,jmmoly ada| 
belts of rubber, canvas, leat! . tools, 


Claimed advantages are t! t the compé 

















manent-magnet pulley elimin ites yam ® said 
ble sparking, is unaffected by ‘cat, ; | 
or moisture, operates at top efficie rigerat 
because strength cannot be aifecte; 
electric current variations. Opera br home 
and maintenance costs are “\irjmt bappe? 
eliminated.” tt Assor 
Availability: deliveries onc to dq’: Mets 
months, depending on size require; _ 
a dr 
: om of : 
Speedy Adhesive woe 
Developed for gluing hard or @ @4" 
wood, sheet asbestos, foamed :im™w? flask 
phenolic laminates, and other aqqpid to be 
blies, Durez 13793 sets at room :ggeinsa t 
hours — 


perature in one hour. The resorci 
type adhesive is manufactured by )), 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 1) 
wanda, N. Y. 


buzzer. 
0 preve 
refrigeré 


Durez states that the resin adhequemical 
meets government specifications { jadelphi 
require a durable, boilproof adhegiips° Non 
that sets at temperatures of 70 | with a | 
higher. The resin is water-soli! odorles: 

bved int 


Storage life is said to be six monthgmeye¢ 1” 
sealed containers. The resin is used yqevailabil 
a powdered hardener (Durez 1|2(q: 
and will also carry extra filler and y 
without impairment of bonding quilyction 
ties. 

Availability: delivery in 30 days. Hifhe O} 


ision | 
Axial Air-Gap Motor 


ch-type 
ls Tocer 
In conventional electric motors, cost d 
magnetic lines of force follow a pgmer-brazi 
that is radial to the axis of rotatifii[ptable 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., ChicagoiMging ay 
now producing a line of motor 
which the magnetic lines of force fol 
a path parallel to the axis of rotation 
The motors range from 4 hp. to 
hp., suitable for horizontal or fla 
mounting, or mounting on an 4a 
base for belt drive. 
The outstanding features obtai 
through the use of the axial air 
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it, according to the maker, is that it 
quires no water connection; it operates 
bm an ordinary 110-120-y. wall socket. 
The Toccotron can be used on auto- 
atic or manual operation. It can oper- 
f continually a full load for mass pro- 
action work or be quickly adapted for 
tool or tool-room operations. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 










iple are reductions in space and 
ht requirements. According to the 
tgav, the new motor (nght) is 
han half the size of the conven- 
| type (left), weighs approximately 
ess. It is easily serviced, is par- 
jy adaptable to mounting on ma- 
» tools, gear units, and machines 
compactness is essential. Also, its 
js said to run cooler. 


figeration Aids 


» home-freezer owners who wonder 
t happens when the power goes off, 
tt Associates, 1053 Main St., Buf- 
§, offers the Freezer Sentry. If tem- 
ture inside the cabinet rises to plus 
f,a drop of mercury falls to the 
om of a tube, makes an electrical 
act, sounds a buzzer. No thermo- 
is required, and the buzzer operates 
yo flashlight batteries. Battery life 
id to be five years because the device 
tains a trickle charger which provides 
hours of continuous operation of 
buzzer. Anyone can install it. 

0 prevent ice trays from sticking 
refrigerator compartments, Pepgo 
rmical Products Co., 117 Arch St., 
adelphia 6, has a liquid product. 
go Non-Froster is packaged in a bot- 
with a built-in sprayer. It is said to 
odorless, harmless to foods when 
bed into the tray compartment. 

vailability: immediate delivery, both 


buction Heating Unit 


e Ohio Crankshaft Co.’s Tocco 
ision has announced a_ versatile 
ch-type induction heating unit it 
s Toccotron. The firm says it is a 
‘cost device, designed primarily for 
et-brazing and soldering; but it is also 
ptable to hardening, annealing, and 
ging applications. A feature of the 
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General Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 


Generolift 
ZZ Pallet 


25 years’ experience in 
designing better con- 
tainers for all industry. 





22-1947 








e The answers to these 5 questions are of vital 
interest to all those concerned with the better 
packing of their products. 





“WHAT container will provide better protec- 
tion, will best ship our products?” We think 
that General Boxes will provide better and 
more economical protection for your products. 


“WHY 2?” Because they’re designed specifically 
to the product, as a “Part of the Product.” 


“WHICH type of container will do the most 
efficient job?” The answer to this important 
question is provided by our Engineering Serv- 
ice. 


“WHERE is this service available?” For com- 
plete information just write our nearest office. 


“WHEN?” ...is best answered by your doing 
this right now. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General Box company 


Z gunG GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, lil, 


phe is DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St, Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, inc.s 

Hevsten, Dallas, 




















near-perfect service! 


OW seldom light and 
power fail except through 
storm or accident! 

The men in the power plants 
of the country are proud of 
their record and use every 
modern device to assure con- 
tinuous service. The majority 
of these men know Ashcroft 
Gauges—as their fathers and’ 
grandfathers did. 

For nearly a hundred years 
Ashcroft Gauges have indi- 
cated or recorded the vital 
pressures of stéam, water, gas 
or oil and earned a reputation 
for enduring accuracy. 

Many thousands of Ashcroft 
Gauges are in use in public 
utilities; air, sea and land 
transportation and in general 
industries. 

If you are planning initial 
installations for pressure proc- 
esses or replacement of pres- 
sure gauges, you may specify 
“Ashcroft Gauges” with the 
absolute certainty they will 
perform to your utmost satis- 
faction. 

Stoc sched and sold by leading Di tributors 


everywhere When rder gauges, in- 
vaste on ASHC ROFT. " Wriae for tes kiet. 


C&S 
ASHCROFT 


A reins «¢ Gauges 


ANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 





(ae 


MANNING 
Ws) 
ami 34008 9 q 





Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 2 Valves, Consolidated 

Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 
ond other lifting specialities. 


80 
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Drop in Yields Hurts Insurer 


Rate of return on life companies’ portfolios falls below 
for first time. Reasons: federal easy-money policy, more gov; 
ment bonds. Effects: lower earnings, lower interest on policies 


@ Why have millions of dollars of life 
insurance funds been going into housing 
developments lately? 

e Why are the life companies rapidly 
building up their investment in such 
other income-producing real estate as re- 
tail store properties (BW—Jan.4’47,p48), 
office buildings (BW —Dec.21'46,p70), 
industrial plants (BW—Jan.18'47,p70)? 
e Why has the group greatly stepped up 
its purchases of new securities direct 
from issuers in order to save middleman 
charges, and sharply increased its direct 
advances to corporations on unsecured 
loans of the type normally handled by 
banks (BW—Dec.14’46,p80)? 

e Why are steps being taken to rebuild 
volumes (and profits) of once-lucrative 
personal loan departments? 

e In a Nutshell—The answer is now ap- 
parent: In 1946, according to the Insti- 


tute of Life Insurance, the ; 
life companies’ invested func, fe| 
3% for the first time in histon 

The 1946 earnings rate caine 
2.92%, compared with 3.07 
As recently as 1939 the 
3.70%, or over one-quarter high: 
last year. Back in 1925 it ran 
5.25%. The trend has been 
downward ever since the early |9° 
e Government Bonds—Muc!; 
drop, of course, has been duc to t 
mendous flow of insurance fun 
U. S. goncrament issues. ‘These 
yields of only 2.50% or less. 

Such purchases, obviously, skyroci 
during the war years. Since 1940 | 
ings of governments have jumped { 
$5,800,000,000 to around $21 ,20 
000. They now account for alinost 
of all life company security and mort 


+ 











MAKING ONE ROAD OUT OF TWO 


Signing of an agreement in Cleveland recently made official the merger of 
two of Robert R. Young's roads: Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Co. and Pert 
Marquette Rwy. Co. Flanking C. & O. president R. J. Bowman as le 
signed were (left to right) W. H. Wenneman, vice-president of the 
merged lines; H. F. Lohmeyer, secretary and treasurer; J. C. Kaufman, 
general counsel. This merger, says a C. & O. official, makes it the seventh 


U. S. road in point of operating revenue. 
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ONE Cost of an Expanding 


Cost of Plant Construction 


Dec.1939 "40 ‘41 "42 "43 "44 "45 "46 
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(a) Cement, F.O.B. Chicago. (b) Lumber, Engineering 
News-Record 20-cities average of 2x4 s4s pine and fir. 
(c) Structural steel, base price. (d) Skilled construction 
labor, Engineering News-Record 20-cities average. 


Costs of New Capital 


Dec.1939 ‘40 ‘41 *42 43 ‘4 *45 46 
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(a) Corporate bond yield, Moody’s average. (b) High 
grade preferred stock yield, Moody’s average. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Business is 


DOWN! 


The cost of capital is one clement 
of cost in expanding a business 
that has not increased, but actu- 
ally has decreased substantially 
in recent years. 

In December 1946 the Engi- 
neering News-Record Building 
Cost Index, combining skilled 
labor and essential material costs, 
was 38.6% higher than for De- 
cember 1939. In May 1947 the 
percentage of increase had reached 
48.9% over December 1939. The 
ENR Construction Cost Index, 
which includes common labor, in- 
creased 66.5% between 1939 and 
May 1947. 

By contrast, the cost for a com- 
pany with good credit standing to 
finance such construction or mae 
chinery through sale of senior 
securities is 20% to 30% less than 
in 1939. Today’s low money rates, 
partly counterbalancing the rising 
physical costs of expanding a busi- 
ness, should be an effective induce- 
ment for a management to act 
promptly in their financing plans, 





NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


















































Do a 


CRANE JOB 
with a 


LIFT TRUCK? 





EVANS PRODUCTS CO. does it 


... with a ROSS 


This ROSS 12 HT equipped with a ROSS channel boom cuts dozens of man hours 
off unloading time at Evans Products. The channel boom, like other'ROSS attach- 
ments, makes one ROSS Lift Truck serve for two, or more, specialized machines. 
The channel boom slips off in a matter of seconds — no pins, bolts, or clamps — 
and the ROSS is ready for regular lift-truck work. Pneumatic tires make heavy 
load handling easy indoors and out, in all kinds of weather. Here’s a lift truck 
that does any number of jobs around your plant — and cuts off a lot of man hours 
on every one. Capacities range from 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


Toke a tip from Evans —let a ROSS cut your handling overhead 





THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


; ERGDS \y F300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 









investments, vs. only 23% a 


Pearl Harbor. 

e Easy Money—Almost equ: 
sible for the drop in the ea 
however, have been the effc | 
general economy of the go 
easy-money policy over the la 

For example, this factor ha 
one wave after another of 
security refundings since the ea ly |9; 
Each of these has resulted 1 ¢| 
placement of huge amounts o! 
pany portfolio holdings with n 
ties providing ever-smaller 1 
addition, such refundings hay »p 
down yields obtainable by the compay 
on their open-market security. | 

Actually the rate of declin 
yield on insurance companic 
ments hasn’t been any sharper 
trend of the high-grade issues the 
by law compelled to fa The und 
writers’ return dropped 2.33 basis 
between 1925 and 1946; Mood: 5A 
grade bond yield index fell 2.35 poi 
© Offsets—Over the years the effect 
the reduction in the earnings rate | 
been partially offset by the improves 
in the mortality rate among policy 
ers. The rise in security prices if 
helped out to some extent. It has y 
mitted the companies, for arent 
sell long-held, high-rate corporate bo: 
at a good price, and to dispose of | 
ings of tax-exempt municipal secur 
at fancy premiums. 

And the recent years of prospec 
have permitted the life companie: 
recover more on what had once | 
doubtful assets than they had ever 
pected. This has been particularly t 
in realty. As a result of the depress 
foreclosure wave, the life compar 
once held more than $3 billion of 
estate scheduled for disposal. By 1° 
the total had dropped to $125 mill 
e Hard Blow—But the drop in the 
vestment earning rate has beer 
severe blow. Earnings last year, for 
ample, were little more than half 
amount they would have been if 
1925 yield had prevailed; if the | 
rate of return had been in effect, inv 
ment income would have been s 
$300 million greater than it actually v 

As a result, only 20.2¢ of the 1° 
life insurance income dollar came ft 
earnings on invested funds. In 1% 
21.5¢ was provided by that source: 
1941, 23.7¢. The proportions accoun 
for by policyholder premiums show 
reverse trend. From 76.3¢ in 1941, th 
contribution rose to 78.5¢ in 1946. 

Operating costs, including payr 
have also been going up recently. 


year they absorbed 15.5¢ of each ddl 


of income vs. 13.2¢ in 1945. 


The effect of these factors is s 


clearly in the trend of most compat 
policy interest rates. By the end of 19 
the institute reports, many compa 





are expected to be using 23%, 24% 
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3s the basis for their policy com- 
ions. During the 1920's, the pre- 
“OEE. rate was 3% to 34%. 

SG rsal?—Whether 1947 will show 
he wend in the rate of return on in- 
ent portfolios remains to be scen. 
seems some reason to expect that 
, however, though the rise may 
slight. 

ie ith government financing necds 
| ) for example, the insurance com- 
sare not investing their new funds 
easury issues at the furious pace of 
ar years. Also, rates on new corpo- 
bs. curity offerings are generally more 
able than they were a year ago (BW 
7'47,p119). And the over-all return 
by being sweetened by greater pur- 
s of the better-yielding preferred 
her Factors—The various new 
~Bnels being used for investment of 
‘“ Bgming funds should improve the 


fi bee earning rate. So should the re- 
fect More extensive purchases of real 
-ate ge Mortgages. Another helpful fac- 

should be the slight rise in bank 


at ing rates since last summer (BW— 


1s 

has get Corporate securitics will continue 
ipl lay a big part in the life companies 
> hoptment plans, This factor was illus- 
if ged last week when American Tele- 


e & Telegraph Co. offered $200- 
ion of new-money 40-year, 2%% 
geatures. Reports indicate that just 
‘fof the Big Five life group took 
¢ than 40% of that offering. 


e | 

ed 

Iv elf OIL EXECUTIVE 

ne idney A. Swensrud, petroleum ex- 
- , joins Gulf Oil Corp. this month 


xecutive vice-president. 
wensrud was born in Iowa 47 years 














Sidney A. Swensrud 
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Living conditions are different . . . and 
better, too. In Kansas there is room to work, 
room to live. Here you enjoy climate, 
excellent water, cleanliness. Educational 
facilities from pre-school to post-graduate 
courses are superior. Housing is 

excellent, living costs low . . . and living 
conditions such as these are an 
important factor in industrial efficiency. 


{ 


“KANSAS IS STILL A”, 
FRONTIER 











Room for unlimited growth always 
exists in frontier areas. Kansas, only 
a few decades removed from those 
rugged days of early settlement, 
is proud to be a frontier which still 
offers opportunities for 


extensive industrial development. 


unlimited 


Rich in natural resources, fuel and 
power reserves, Manpower .. . and 
with a population that is wholly 
American, progressive and vigorous, 
Kansas invites industry to take up 
where the sturdy settlers of yester- 
year established a vast agricultural 
empire and laid down a foundation of 
sound principles which will support 
unlimited industrial development. 




















KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
* ¥ 812-A HARRISON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 

KANSAS cal 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
83 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$200,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Forty Year 2%% Debentures 


Dated June 1, 1947 Due June 1, 1987 


Interest payable June land December 1 in New York City 


Price 1027% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


BLYTH & CO., INC, GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION A. G. BECKER & CO. 

Incorporated 
LEE HIGCGINSON CORPORATION F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(Incorpora 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


j 


June 4, 1947. 





























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed us an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


Not a New Issue 


243,557 Shares 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in Kentucky) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 a Share) 


Price $28.125 per Share 


The offering ts being made in any State only by such 
of the several Purchasers, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June 6, 1947. 

















ago, started his career wit) \\.3 
Crosby Co. (now Genera! \\il) 
teaching at Harvard Busin: 5 §;) 
went to Standard Oil Co. 5 (jj; 
became vice-president, dit: tor, 
1946, executive vice-presi. ent, 
During the war, Swenstid sep 
the petroleum industry’s commit, 
transportation, supply, anc ecoy 
Since the war, he has he'ped » 
material for a special Senat« com 
on the petroleum resources of the 


Profit in Safety 


Deposit boxes are a 
easier to obtain, but they 
furnish needed revenue 
banks. Rate increases appes 


deposit box—but nowhere near 4; 
as the banks predicted a year ago, 
mand is still strong. Needless to 
the banks are happy. In these da 
mediocre earnings (BW—May3’47, 
any additional income is more thar 
come. 

e Bonds Need Boxes—The boo 
strongboxes stems from the war, 
many a family that never befor 
seen any financial paper got s 
usually in the form of war bonds. \ 
with upset living conditions, etc. 
new capitalists squirreled away 
precious papers in safety deposit | 
Pretty soon no more boxes were 
able (BW—Aug.7’43,p106). 

In 1945 and 1946 the already 
ing demand got another boost. ( 
returned from the armed forces wi 
sheaf of discharge papers, insur 
policies, and similar documents. | 
too, rushed to the banks for protect 
e Slight Easing—Currently, the 3} 
easing is due to two factors: 

(1) Some families have cashed 
bonds, or moved away from the 
cities. Thus major banks have : 
boxes for rent. Branch and neil 
hood banks, however, are still swamy 

(2) Banks are installing more {4 
ties. The mighty Bank of America, 
instance, has put in thousands of 
boxes, is besieging manufacturers 
thousands more. 

A possible third factor—the end 
the black market business—is p 
poohed by bankers. There never ¥ 
enough black marketers, say they, to 
more than a minute fraction of sil 
deposit boxes. Further, black marke 
probably either blew in their mone; 
invested it. 

e Pattern of Demand—Biggest dem 
is still for the small-type box. ‘yp 
is the experience of three Chi 
banks: 
e One has a waiting list of 60-90 ¢ 


It’s a little easier now to get a | 
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here 1s no such thing as “foo much 
perience’ when it comes to setting 


a business insurance program. 


The pitfalls are many, the cost of 
errors high. Only long experience, 
gained from serving all divisions of 
commerce and industry, can assure 


maximum benefits and minimum 









costs. That is why Johnson & Higgins 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 





have been chosen by discerning in- 





dustrial and financial institutions to 














63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 





assist them in planning, negotiating 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 
SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 


and servicing their entire insurance 
programs. { We are ready to serve 
your needs. Why not send fora J & H 


representative and talk it over? 


BYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 




































SAVED 


*150,000 A YEAR 


on Messenger Service 





LAMSON 
_ TUBE SYSTEM 


Rushed paper flow among 
seven buildings 


In a well-known airplane plant, the 
seven buildings were spread out over 
hundreds of acres. One building alone 
was three quarters of a mile from the 
main building. Knowing that human 
messenger service would have been 
extremely slow and costly, management 
installed a Lamson Tube System. 


Quickly carried communications 
among numerous departments 


Four-inch Lamson Tubes carried mail, 
memos, telegrams, job tickets, requisi- 
tions, all written orders and small tools 
from one department to another at a 
speed of 30 feet per second. The money 
saved in a messenger service alone 
amounted to $150,000 a year. 


REDUCE YOUR OPERATING COSTS— 
WITH A LAMSON TUBE SYSTEM 


FREE “wines oF BUSINESS”. Tells 
how Lamson tubes work in different 
type business and industrial plants. 


| LAMSON CORPORATION 


105 Lamson Street Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


=] 
i 


booklet, “Wings of Business.” 


Please send me a free copy of your i 
i 
I 





on small boxes. But it can supply large 
sizes immediately. 

e Another has rented all its $5 boxes, 
but has some at $6. 

e The third has a waiting list for all 
$5 and $6 boxes. 

Most banks believe a high level of 

demand will continue. That’s contrary 
to the pattern after World War I, when 
demand dropped. But this time the 
banks think the situation will be differ- 
ent because (1) more people now have 
valuable papers of one sort or another 
than 25 years ago; (2) more people live 
in cities—and city dwellers have fewer 
places to hide valuables than country 
people. 
e Rental Boosts—Recently, such think- 
ing led a number of banks in Philadel- 
hia to kick the rental rates for small 
ie Heretofore, a bargain-basement 
rate of $3 was common. The new tariff 
will be $5. 

Several Philadelphia banks also 
threaten to limit the number of visits 
a customer can make to his strongbox. 
Experience has shown that holders of 
the cheapest facilities are also the most 
frequent visitors to these facilities. But 
at $5 a year, a bank loses money if it 
has to play usher too much. So some 
restrictions may result. 


Investor Relations 


Survey finds corporation 
management laggard in use of 
public relations techniques to 
tell its stockholders the facts. 


The Assn. of National Advertisers has 
run a sharp probe into one of the sore 
spots of U. S. business—the vital line 
of communication between management 
and shareholders. 

What it found is set forth in a 28- 
page “Survey of Stockholder Relations 
Activities,” prepared by Manh: ttan pub- 
lic-relation counsel Verne Burnett in 
cooperation with both A.N.A. and the 
Journal of Capital. 

The report confirms in detail what 
many have been suspecting: Despite 
long strides over the past decade, U. S. 
management as a whole still does not 
make use of modern techniques in keep- 
ing its shareholders informed. 

Says the report flatly: “We believe 
that it can be inferred—fairly—from 
this study that among the tens of 
thousands of American corporations, a 
company which has an enlightened, 
carefully considered, and well-rounded 
program of stockholder relations today 
is really the exception.” 

e Sample—Burnett bases his conclusion 
on a comprehensive questionnaire an- 
swered by 100 companies (representing 
3,500,000 stockholders), chosen because 
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The appointment last week 
David K. E. Bruce as assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Harrin 
is intended to lead to a bigger j 
He is being groomed for assist 
Secretary in charge of the Bur 
of Foreign & Domestic C 
merce, if and when Congres; ; 
thorizes that position. He is { 
son of a former U. S. senator fr 
Maryland, William C. Bruce; y 
a director in several Mellon co 
panies; has served in the Maryla 
and Virginia legislatures. Dur 
World War II Bruce was a colo 
in charge of the Office of Strate 
Services’ activities in Europe. 





















J 0) of 1 
of the excellence of their annul, ‘Th 
ports. This fact only serves to u pped 
score the national inadequacy: lffeter m 
better hands in the bzusiness can 45] ¢ 
show a mediocre batting average, Miiing tl 
are the others doing? Manu 

In some instances, the responfifio hav 
hit a fairly high average. All of tieters h 


for example, recognize the annw 
port as a public-relations tool by 
ing theirs to publications, labor o 
izations, educators, brokers in add 
to the stockholders. Likewise, 
have designated some executive ° 


olling 

oney t 
€ ave 
$100 
d abor 


partment to supervise stockholder 5 
tions. The majority also send payr“* 
material (newsletters, speeches, ani No d. 
like) besides reports and dividend} at ¢ 
closures. rokerag 
e Where They Fail—But the comp ange 
fall down in other highly impoffhat fee 
respects: Only a handful make ted or 
efforts to increase personal attend arply 
at annual mectings—despite the § Reco: 
standing success of some firms fhoyed 
regional or dramatized versions. lenn I 
e Few acknowledge receipt of s1 ppital 
proxies. n addi 
e Just one firm has checked to findMorts, is 
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-many of its shareholders own stock 
yther. Companics. 

yely a third place financial or in- 
wt advertising designed to attract 
interest of potential stockholders. 
wer than half encourage their share- 
ers to buy—or boost—company prod- 
k or SCrvices. 

saded Right—The report does show 
end in the right direction. For in- 
ee, though only half of the respond- 
s as yet send out welcome letters 
lpreet new stockholders, 22 of them 
¢ begun the practice since 1940. 
only 12 take the trouble to send 
ars of regret to former shareholders 
m the latter sell their stock. 

bumett points out that stockholder 
icism has declined in recent years, 
to: (1) more enlightened stock- 
der-relations programs; (2) improved 
idends. Which poses the question: 
lividends begin to fall off, will man- 
ment use its new tools to stem a 
ing tide of stockholder criticism? 
One possible answer lies in Burnett’s 
inion that most managements have 
th “sensitivity and know-how” to im- 
we stockholder relations—if they 
jose to do so. 


\Y DIRT FROM PARKING 


Thanks to intensified postwar traffic 
1 cols, parking meters have sprouted like 
iryzqgndelions along U.S. business thor- 
Dy rpgnfares (BW—May17'47,p28). A cur- 
‘fmt survey by the Municipal Finance 
ficers Assn. pins down in cold statis- 
s what this Ses meant during 1946: 
The meter manufacturers chalked up 
ers for some 300,000 meters, 190,- 
)) of which are to be delivered this 
at, This meant a bumper year that 
pped all previous records for the 
‘ter makers. 

451 communities installed meters, 
ising the national level to 924. 
Manufacturers are not the only ones 
ho have hit pay dirt. Though parking 
eters have a primary function of con- 
iUi@olling trafic, they are pouring more 
Y Goney than ever into municipal coffers. 
(fhe average parking meter had a take 
‘CGF $100 last year, as against $80 in 1945 
> id about $60 in 1944. 
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No decision is expected before next 
ll at the earliest on changes in stock 
rokerage fees. The Assn. of Stock Ex- 
ange Firms recommended recently 
at fees for buying and selling stocks 
ted on the Big Board should be raised 
arply (BW —Apr.26’47,p123). 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. has ap- 
moved a $16,600,000 4% loan to the 
fPlenn L. Martin Co. to ease its working 
‘pital problems (BW —Jun.7’47,p67). 
n additional $8,400,000 loan, RFC re- 
@orts, is also under consideration 
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The experience of a California contractor 
offers another example of the versatility 
of Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks at in- 
dustrial applications. A building wall, 
68 feet long by 28 feet high, plastered 
3 coats, was moved 5 feet in less than 
50% of time originally planned for job. 
“There was no damage because of the 
smoothness and equal pressures obtained 
with H-W Hydraulic Jacks,"" the con- 
tractor reported, 


| PIE SS 
HEIN-WERNER HYDRAULIC JACKS 


..have many applications in YOUR PLANT! 


If you like to figure out short-cuts, devise easier ways of 
























doing things, or develop “special equipment” which will 
enable a factory to turn out better work in less time, you'll 
find many applications for Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 
They’re great for many different moving, pressing, bend- 
ing, pushing, or lifting 
Operations. 


Bi We ® 


Made in models of 11/2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
30, 50, and 100 tons capacity, in quan- 
tities insuring prompt delivery to your 
plant. 


For details, consult your nearest industrial 
supply distributor, or write us. 





HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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har CONVEYORS 
gon LOW COST 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


MODEL 
391 
For Light 
Packages 


MODEL 
432 


For Heavy 
Packages 


Belt or Drag 
Type Conveyors 
and Car Un- 
loader for han- 
dling coal, sand, 
gravel and all 
loose or bulk ma- 
terials. 
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PORTABLE a PERMANENT MATERIAL 
DLING CONVEYORS 

HYDRAULIC ADRESSES FARM EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Gargitha, Ib 


PORTABLE MACHINERY B. FARQUHAR CO. 


DIVISION 6, wornt DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
612 WEST ELm STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








planning a 


HOTEL 


to pay 


DIVIDENDS 


Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 
takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 


INCORPORATED 


9TH & SIDNEY , ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 





America’s most experienced hotel designers 
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States Lead in Legislatio 


Many local laws go further than Taft-Hartley bill, |: 


closed shop, mass picketing, secondary boycotts, jurisdiction 
strikes. Federal bill specifically honors stringent state regulation, 


Unions in more than half of the 
United States will operate this year un- 
der drastically tightened restrictions, no 
matter what happens in Washington. 
Many new state laws have already been 
written. Others are pending. At least 
half go well beyond the curbs provided 
in the Taft-Hartley measure. 

These tougher state restrictions can- 
not be watered down by the courts on 
the ground that they conflict with fed- 
eral policy. The ‘Taft-Hartley language 
on union-security curbs specifically pro- 
vides for the sanctity of state legislation 
more stringent than the federal hw. 

e House Insisted—This provision was 
written into the compromise bill at the 
insistence of House conferees. ‘They 
had surrendered many of the strict curbs 
in the original House bill—including a 
ban on closed- and union-shop contracts 


of 


(BW—May17’47,p70). Purpos: 
pass a milder version which would }; 
a better chance for presidential acce; 
ance, or for an overriding Senat 

the event of a veto. 

An important trend to strengthey 

labor codes has been evident in st) 
capitals since January. It has bee 
flected in a wave of bans against 
shop contracts, restrictions or ban; 
strikes and picketing, tighter regulat 
of internal affairs of unions. 
e Survey—A recent survey by the U. 
Dept. of Labor showed: that 74 bills 
prohibit closed- and union-shop ¢ 
tracts had been introduced in 35 of t 
43 state legislatures that met this ye 
Restrictive laws against urion-secur 
contract clauses had been passed in 
least 12 states. 

By the end of May, 
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THE HART nal “TAFT 
SLAVE LABOR BILL 





LABOR MASSES ITS STRENGTH FOR A VETO 


Mayor William O’ Dwyer proclaimed June 4 “veto day” 
City, and 25,000 A. F. L. partisans responded. They jammed Madison 
Square Garden for a mass demand that President Truman veto the Taft 
Hartley labor bill. This week, as the bill reached the White Housc 
C. I. O. was even stronger in denunciations, warning of retributions, at 
its demonstration—a torchlight parade-rally. 
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Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... through three separate corpora- 
tions under its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they 


are available to American industry— bringing the long-established 
standards of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of engi- 
neering, finance and business operation. 


4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 
services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 
makes engineering reports, business examinations 
and appraisals...and undertakes consulting engi- 
neering work in the industrial and utility fields. 

- 2 STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of the organization which supplies super- 
visory services for the operation and development of 
public utilities, transportation companies and indus- 


tries. 


F STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is an investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes in- 
vestments in enterprises to which it can constructively 
contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities or not yet 


ready for public financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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immediately—from any individual, 
any department. It’s your answer, 
too, for dependable, simplified com- 
munication. It’s the new Stromberg- 
Carlson amplified, inter-communica- 
tion system, made to the same high 
standards of craftsmanship that go 
into the famous Stromberg-Carlson 
radios, telephones and telephone 
switchboards. 


Stromberg-Carlson inter-commu- 
nication systems are scientifically de- 
signed to meet the highest standards 
in every situation. Whether you 








The model IM-514 Amplified inter-communication system in 
compact, mahogany cabinet with capacity for fifteen stations. 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER... 


choose amplified inter-communica- 
tion equipment or inter-commuunicat- 
ing telephones, you can be sure of 
instant, smooth-functioning service. 


WRITE FOR VALUABLE 
FREE BOOKLET... de- 
scribing Stromberg- 

.Carlson sound sys- 
tems for office and 
industrial use. Ad- 
dress Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., Sound 
Equipment Division, 
Dept. B-6, Rochester 
3, New York. 


The executive inter- 
communication tele- 
phone system with 
up to twenty stations 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE S COMMUNICATION 
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other established union prac 
therefore -management-labor  ¢¢|,;, 
had been adopted in at least |§ , 
Similar bills were pending in a 
others. 

Significant developments in st, 
islatures this year have includ 

Delaware. A comprehensive ney} 
requires unions to register and 
annual financial reports with tle 
tary of State. It also: (1) provides 4 
an employer may refuse to gray 
closed-shop or union-shop contrict: 
bars the union hiring-hall emp|oyy 
system; (3) outlaws secondary 
and sitdown or slowdown strike 
movements; (4) makes mass picket! 
unlawful; (5) sets up unfair labor p; 
tices for unions as well as employ 
(6) requires ratification of a strike ¢ 
by secret ballot; and (7) provides 
voluntary arbitration and court acti 
to enforce union contracts. The x 
law also sets a ceiling on union initiat 
fees. 

Michigan. An omnibus labor bill, ; 
Gov. Sigler’s desk for signing, bars n 
picketing, prohibits labor leaders f 
promoting strikes by coercion, mal 
strikes illegal unless voted by a major 
of members of the entire bargaini 
unit on a secret ballot containing ! 
employer’s last offer, makes arbitrati 
mandatory for public utility and } 
pital disputes. 

Missouri. The legislature, which 
ready has passed a bill outlawing pub! 
utility strikes (BW—May17’47.ps 
went a step further. It acted, over sh: 
labor protest, to ban jurisdiction 
strikes, sympathy strikes, secondary b 
cotts, and strikes by public employ 
A new labor code also requires a major 
vote, in a state-conducted secret ball 
to legalize a strike. It permits employ 
to apply to state courts for a restrainir 
order against a union if a strike violat 
a collective bargaining agreement, a1 
to sue a union for damages from bre: 
of contract. 

California. An emergency, wartir 
ban against secondary boycotts 
union refusal to handle “hot cargo’ 
anything from a plant involved in 
labor dispute—has been made perm 
nent by California lawmakers. The bi 
became law without Gov. Earl Wa 
ten’s signature. Warren, often mel 
tioned for a place on the 1948 Repu! 
lican presidential ticket, refused to siz 
the bill because he doubted the const 
tutionality of a law which might | 
used to restrict peaceful picketing. !! 
refused to veto it because that woul 
“deprive the people of the right } 
judicial interpretation of an act to th 
principle of which they gave their san 
tion at a general election” (BW—Nov. 
’42,p7). 

Florida. Public utility managemet 
and A.F.L. utility union representativ 
collaborated in drafting a proposal ‘ 
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yreased academic attention 
heen given in recent years to 
need for developing better in- 
ned, more responsible labor 
industrial leaders. Newest step 
is direction has just been an- 
nced by the New York State 
sol of Industrial & Labor Re- 
ns at Cornell (BW—Feb.19 
9100). 
» October Cornell will publish 
frst issue of a new quarterly 
wstrial & Labor Relations Re- 
, the country’s first academic 
al to be devoted solely to 
ke subjects. Prof. Milton Kno- 
will be the editor of the Re- 


ctig@bjective of the Review will be 
ntation of the “‘most reliable 
sand the best thought” on 
sonnel administration, labor 
| business history, collective 
aining, social security, work- 
compensation, and related 
jects. Ihe quarterly also will 
tain book reviews and bibliog- 
hies, texts of pertinent docu- 
ts in the field, and research 
orts. 

)ther academic journals—nota- 
Harvard’s quarterly Business 
iew—carry extensive — labor- 
agement material. However, 
eis devoted entirely to com- 
hensive coverage of industrial 
‘MM labor relations. 































utility strikes. The legislature, 
had a utility law on its agenda, 
ed the management-union ver- 
patterned after the Indiana law 
Apr.5’47,p99). 

a. Labor legislation had high pri- 
or the 1947 assembly. Nine bills 
passed. They: (1 and 2) outlaw 
} and union-shop contracts, and 
‘Mheckoff of union dues; (3) bar 
ing of water, gas, and electric 
and light plants; (4) bar “mass 






ant gate or by two or more pickets 






pices |PROFITABLE READING 


in tHE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 








prannrer 


curt 


Tells how NEOPRENE is used to 


4 BUILD NEW PRODUCTS 
4 IMPROVE OLD PRODUCTS 
4 REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Send-for your FREE subscription 


It’s punched for easy filing 


NEOPRENE, the rubber made by Du Pont, may be a new 
source of profit for you. Many new and improved prod- 
ucts have been built with the help of this versatile 
material. And new uses are being found every day. 


To keep you posted on these many uses, we’ll be glad 
to send you The Neoprene Notebook regularly. Mailed 
out about every three months, it contains informative 
articles, together with drawings and pictures, on the 
many applications of neoprene . . . a source of new ideas 
that may lead to increased profits, reduced mainte- 


nance costs in your plant. 


You'll find it good business to read:The Neoprene 
Notebook . . . and every issue will add to a ready refer- 
ence volume you'll use over and over again. Clip the 
coupon below and mail it today for your free subscrip- 
tion. Back issues on request. 


TUNE IN! Du Pont “Cavalcade of America” —every Monday Evening—NBC network! 


ing”’—by more than two pickets CLIP OUT THIS COUPON > 
: | ¢ aha and mail it to us now for your FREE subscription to 
loser than 50 feet apart; (5 and The Neoprene Notebook. You'll profit by the 
law strikes against the state or its | atest information on the rubber made by Du Pont. 





tal subdivisions, and ban public 
yees from entering into labor con- 
(7) make unions responsible for 
Wes from picketing or strikes due 
Mreach of contract; (8) make labor 
sible under civil and penal laws 
ty act constituting a conspiracy in 
int of trade, such as a_ boycott; 
(9) prohibit secondary boycotts, 
pthy strikes, and other indirect 
pressure techniques. 
mnesota. Three restrictive laws 
passed, outlawing secondary boy- 
banning strikes of hospital em- 





















PROFIT WITH 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«-- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division, X-6 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Please send me froe issues of The Neo- 
prene Notebook. 





Name siainlhalsasdaalianal 


Position 
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pS eee Pe . pk 
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CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 





Resting or rambling... 
muskies or markets... Ask 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways anything about Can- 
ada. Phone the nearest Ca- 
nadian National office list- 


‘ RAILWAYS 
ed in your telephone book HOTELS 
..or write Canadian Na- STEAMSHIPS 
tional Railways, 360 Mc- AIR LINES 


Gill St., Montreal, Canada. 





ployees, and making unions subject to 
court suits for contract violations. ‘The 
antiboycott law contains a section which 
advocates of strong labor curbs be- 
lieve could be used to bar union-secur- 
ity plans, and to curb picketing. 

Iowa. One law enacted this year bars 
the closed shop; another prohibits sec- 
ondary boycotts and __ jurisdictional 
strikes. A unique provision can be found 
in the law banning closed-shop con- 
tracts: A checkoff of union dues hence- 


“cc 


forth can be authorized only by “a 





written order signed by he ey 
and by his or her spouse, if ‘nari. 

Oregon. Two new labc + Jays 
only to intrastate employ: 's, 
mits a union or any em) oye 
for a state-controlled election ty 
mine whether a dispute justiq 
strike exists. The second brs se 
boycotts, and provides for rego, 
damages by victims of boycott anj 
cargo” tactics by unions. 

Maine. ‘The legislature put bef 
electorate, at a referendum, ap 

































MICHAELS 
BRONZE, TABLETS 





Perpetuate the memory of those who 
served by engraving their names on a 
Michaels Bronze Tablet. Many standard 
designs are available—one is illustrated 
abeve. Or Michaels will create special 
designs to meet your requirements, Tell 
us what you need and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices. 
Michaels Bronze Plaques for all uses 
are described fully in illustrated folder. 
Write for a copy today. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
230 Scott St. 
Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufac- 
turers Association 








































‘The union organizing drive, Op- 

cration Dixie, has been broadened in 
scope to include southern workers 
of tomorrow as well as today. Boys 
and girls in Georgia are now get- 
ting an carly indoctrination in “eftec- 
tive union membership” through 
“junior unions.” 
e How It All Started—The Georgia 
Workers Education Service (a co- 
operative program established by 
A.F.L. and C.1.O, last year to fur- 
ther adult education in the state) 
organized the first “junior union” in 
the town of Greensboro, Ga. (pop. 
2,500). G.W.E.S. had found that 
boys and girls were curious about un- 
ions. They wanted to know what a 
union really is—and why. 

The answers weren’t in school text- 
books, so the union educational 
agency undertook to furnish them. 
e Play and Study—To make it inter- 
esting, trained leaders offered a 








“Junior Unions” Attract Rural Children in Sc 


A Georgia “junior union” studies labor history, sings labor songs 


rounded recreational program, ind 
ing group singing, skits, folk da 
and games, other diversions. On 
serious side, leaders told “hum 
stories of the background and his 
of the labor movement, and 
structed the young “unionists” in 
niceties of parliamentary law : 
“good citizenship.” 

Sponsoring unions say instruct 
is intended solely to promote fal 
iarity with unionism and not for 
purpose of building up any prejud 
against employers. 

But management doesn’t agree. 
questions use of a musical te 
called “Solidarity Forever” for \ 
tors’ day programs. And it asks pol 
edly why familiar schoolroom 
have been sidetracked. Children s 
instead, labor songs such as “Hi 
Dinky,” “Union Maid,” and-« 
more distasteful to manageme! 
“Roll the Union On.” 
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THZ FAMOUS PAPYRUS 














If you're fresh out of papyrus scrolls, 
try this one with matches, toothpicks, 
pencils or broomsticks. The problem 
that the pharaoh posed was this: By 
changing the positions of three of the 
scrolls, create a figure of four equilat- 
eral triangles, all of equal size! 

P.S. If you're stuck, there's a clue to 
be found in the picture. 

There is also a valuable clue to be 
found today in the solution of difficult 
and costly metal turning problems. It is 
simply this: 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifi- 
cally for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 

Carbide cutting tools have increased 
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JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
































STEINBERG 


horsepower requirements as much as 
300 per cent. They have increased 
cutting speeds 200 to 500 per cent. 

The chances are that turning accounts 
for 25 per cent or more of all machining 
time in your plant —that this is your 
major production expense. 

There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds of dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 

If you want the solution to this puzzle, 
we shall be glad fo send it to you, 
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Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 





to bar closed-shop contrac 
boycotts, sympathy strikes, ind jr 


» SECO] 


ici 
tional strikes. Another 1. jor-r¢); Al 
bill, still in the legislative sill, 
accomplish many of these | bjecti derk 
advance of the general poll 


Utah. A new law ban. seco,mmmsseS 
boycotts, sets up a code of infai; | aic 
practices for unions, gives ci \ploye:im P 
right to petition for a sta‘c colje s 
bargaining election. i 4 

Connecticut. Legislators sidet;, * 3 
proposed labor-control bills. pay, a 
mild law—without penalties—to by; % h 
discrimination. es : 

North Dakota. In addition to ql” *\) 
aclosed-shop ban (BW—Apr.! 247,” a 
legislators passed a bill which: (|) ve 
up a licensing system for unions; (? i 
quires a majority vote of all emp| a * 
—not just of those voting or of 
who are union members—before a § an 
can be called; (3) establishes a 3), - hi 
cooling-off period between a strike last 
and a walkout; (4) outlaws picketing eat 
anyone except employees of a s 1 Cl 
plant; and (5) outlaws secondary psi 
cotts and sympathy strikes. Sacal 

South Dakota. Requests to jj me : 
union are barred if “accompanied ~ . 
threats of injury or damage to prope 4) 
penalties of up to 90 days in jail, fing): a¢ 
up to $300, are provided. Othe: {2 
laws bar closed-shop contracts, ing, 7 ce 
restrictions on picketing, and pe * nd 
unions to sue or to be sued. a 

New York. The Condon-Wadlin ress d 





(BW—Mar.22’47,p85) «bars st 
against the state and political sub 
sions. 

Indiana and New Jersey. New law 
public utility strikes (BW—Ap:) 
p99; May17’47,p80). 

Ohio and New Mexico. Legisl: 
voted to place before the electorate 
posed constitutional amendments toy 
closed- and union-shop contracts. 

Georgia. New laws ban closed- 
union-shop contracts, restrict picket 

Virginia. A special legislative se: 
voted to ban closed- and union 
contracts, restrict public utility s 
and limit picketing. 

Tennessee, Nebraska, and North ( 


sae 


olina, Legislatures voted to ban clo 
and union-shop contracts. 

Arkansas. An anticlosed-shop ‘ 
stitutional amendment adopted in | 
was made effective by a legislative 
ure which gave it enforcement teeth 

Colorado, Kansas, reopen Oklahe 
Wyoming, Washington, and West 
gun. Anticeasdibas and other i 
measures were rejected. 

Arizona. The legislature voted to 
the state’s 1946 open-shop law (BI 
Nov.30’46,p68) into effect, and to! 
unions liable in civil suits. 

Labor legislation is still pending 
number of states, importantly in 
sachusetts, Wisconsin, and Pen! 
vania. 
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iory Plus 


ogy AFL's rejuvenated union 
ject derks wins on West Coast, 
sccofisses determined organizing 
fair paign across the nation. 


Plover 
COUGH’, a sign of the times that few 
kes are ending in clear-cut union 
ofies any more. Such an outcome 
even rarer in a protracted, bitter 
te which involves a business that 
n't classify as a basic industry. 
ps, When a group of white-collar 
hers wins more than it is demand- 
after a seven-month strike during 
’ “ich police convoyed merchandise and 
P“MEstrikers through the picket lines— 
“MB case is highly unusual. 

wo Department Stores~Yet such 
the history of the strike at Kahn’s 
Hasting’s, two Oakland (Calif.) de- 
ment stores. Last winter, A.F.L.’s 
il Clerks International Assn. asked 
stores for recognition. Meeting 
fusal, its retort was to call a strike 
salespeople. 

The sanctity of what had been a 
onably genteel picket line became 
biggest issue in Oakland’s long la- 
experience when city police es- 
ted delivery trucks through the line. 
taged, A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions 
town joined in a general strike that 
alyzed Oakland for two days (BW— 
.7'46,p 16). 

ndurance Test—After that dramatic 
ident the strike settled down into a 
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J union now being revived. 
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Last year a great 
number of executives 
asked us about 


industrial sites 


We can 
help you, too! 


HE first problem of an ex- _—_ chase or rental, raw materials, 
ecutive contemplatingare- shipping and power facilities. 
location is to find a convenient We have plats of hundreds of 
source of information about _ sites in twelve midwestern and 


available industrial sites. northwestern states of growing 
That’s where The Milwaukee _ industrial importance. 

Road can serve you. The engi- This confidential service, 

neers and analysts of our Indus- which has proved of value to 


trial Development Department tthe heads of large and small 
have all the facts necessary to _ businesses alike, is briefly de- 
help you pick a location suited _ scribed in “How to Find.a Home 
to your needs. for Your Business.” For your 

Wecan giveaccurate, detailed copy, write to J. C. Ellington, 
answers to questions about labor Industrial Commissioner, The 
conditions, markets, taxes, hous- Milwaukee Road, 300B Union 
ing, plant availabilities for pur- Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 





This simplified map shows only 60 of more than 2000 stations on The Milwou. re Road 
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E MILWAUKEE RoapD 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 













































We build "em HEAVIER than com- 
mon practice! That’s why Clarage 
equipment will take a lacing day 
after day, on your most difficult 
job, without performance failure. 
Yes, to see Clarage FIRST is in- 
variably a wise and profitable move. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 








Showing wheel con- 
struction used in four 
large Clarage fans 
now operating in one 
of the mills of Inland 
Steel. Each fan han- 
dies hot gases and 
dusts at 550° F. 













A sparkling human history 


of sixty eventful years 


MACHINERY and INVENTION 


pioneer of the 
More than the autobiography of 
one man, it is the event-packed history of a wo.ld-shaking era 
of industrial development—crammed with names and inventions 
leading all the way from the bicycle to the atom bomb. At once 


This book brings you the life story of a true 
modern industrial revolution 


vastly entertaining and highly informative, Fred 


turns the story of machine tools, and the men who have worked 
with them over the years, into a _ real romance 
From the old-time machine shop to Oak 
Ridge, Fred Colvin has left his imprint in the world of industrial 
production. Now he has recorded his own rich memories for the 
many readers who share his fascination with his life’s work. 


industrial development 


Just Out! 


in the world of 





Coivin’s book 


of American 








60 YEARS WITH MEN AND MACHINES 


By FRED COLVIN in collaboration with D. J. DUFFIN 








Whittlesey House Publication. 315 pages, 6x9, 85 illustrations, $3.50 
Here is the nostalgic and interest-crammed life story of a man who 
has written more than forty technical books, and who served as an 
editor of American Machinist for more than thirty years. Embracing 
sixty years of contact with the great inventions of this era, and with 


outstanding inventors, scientists, engineers and 
industrialists, this entertaining history sparkles 


with life, amusement, and page after page of 
facts that Fred Colvin, at eighty, could, not 
leave unrecorded. Every man connected with 


American industry will find himself captivated 
by the amusing personal reminiscences and the 
unique history that Fred Colvin’s sharp memory 
and broad experience has enabled him to record. 


CHAPTERS 


1, The Machine That Can Reproduce Itself 
2. In the Beginning Was the Belt Drive 
3. Giving the Machine ? Voice 
4. A Society Sponsors the Machine 
High-wheelers and High Iron 
6. Natural History of the Automobile 
7 I Join the American Machinist 
8. From Maxim to the Jet Plane 
Machine Tools and the First World War 
10. Tour of the World in Eighty Days 
ll» Machine Tools anc’ Global Warfare 
12. Past, Present, and Future 


Illustrated: 

85 photographs and draw- 
ings picture shops, per- 
sonalities and  inven- 
tions through a rich era 
of our industrial history 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE @ MAIL COUPON 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 


Send me Colvin’s 60 Years With Men and Machines 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


MMO oc dS eccuessteseseces rere rrr ee te 


Company .c.c-cece-; 


DOME . o ka kbc ctacés + +++. eBW-6-14-47 
(For Genatnn price, write Embassy Book Co., 
2 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 




















test of endurance. The union’ ¢. 
remained: recognition at Kah; 
Hasting’s. It had few sem}, 
other Oakland stores. The two te; 
maintained that, as members 4 
Retail Merchants Assn. which } 
for 27 stores, they couldn't barpy 
a two-store or one-store unit, 
Today R.C.I.A. is recognized 
ciusive bargaining agent by the 
chants Assn. It is negotiating jt 
contract—which will cover 27 (Qj| 
stores. The strike ended with the y 
winning more recognition than } 
manded, and with a guarantee th, 
contract would include a mainteng 
of-membership clause covering all 
ent and future members. 
e Growth of a Union—The (x 
outcome had the sweetness of triyj 
to James Suffridge, 35-year-old q 
tary-treasurer of R.C.I.A. The son 
local retail merchant, he began 
union career when he started wo; 
as a grocery clerk in Oakland 
union was then named the k 
Clerks International Protective A 
Established in 1890, R.C.1.P.A. Mork w 
largely a grocery-store union until |fistry— 
It had always been considered ongiyitrati 
the stodgier A.F.L. affiliates, willlh:mer 
nepotistic officialdom. that had lew Y« 
allergy to organizing. In 1935 anflicioned 
tive group, dissatished with the em 
nothing policy, had split off to #08), 
what subsequently became CIM Roser 
United Retail, Wholesale & Defiirtial | 
ment Store Employees. Bom 15 
e Under New Management—In |f a c 
however, Suffridge became internatififeads o! 
president in an upsurge of youd rep 
elements within the organization (onal | 
changed its course. He took the inion 
tary-treasurership (where the real » 
in the union resides) last year, ané 
group now appears to be firmly inf 
saddle. Dropping the “Protective” | fe 
the union’s name signalized the # Gu, 
break with a moribund past. 
e Big Jurisdiction—Currently RC 
is engaged in completing its con 
sion into a modern trade 
equipped to take advantage of its 
diction—the largest potential mem 
ship in the A.F.L. Its member 
expansion of more than 100% 
1944 gives it a present strength 0 
tween 200,000 and 250,000, a tre 
close to $1,000,000, and an annul 
come of over $500,000. 
It holds contracts with such § 
in the department store field as 
gomery Ward; Sears, Roebuck; } 
berger; Lord & Taylor; Gimbels; 
Co.; Jordan Marsh; O’Connor, Mai -,,, 
In the specialty and variety fel achis 
deals, among others, with J. C.%.. y 
ney; J. J. Newberry; W. T. Ca... 
Lerner’s; Woolworth; Western 4%, ., 
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Supply. It is in clothing and ¢ le 
stores such as Bond; Florsheim; 4 74, 
Hats; National Shirt Shops. In ! 

NESS 
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Cut Lighting - Cleaning - Heating Costs with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


One way to combat rising production 
costs is to take full advantage of the 
economies inherent in the modern building 
material of countless uses, PC Glass Blocks. 
Light—plenty of it—is directed to where 
it is needed most. So you save much of the 
money you would otherwise pay for arti- 
ficial light. 

Panels of PC Glass Blocks are quickly 
and easily cleaned, inside and out. They 
prevent dust infiltration, practically never 
need repairs or replacement. So they save 
time and the cost of maintenance labor 
and supplies. 

In addition, PC Glass Block panels have 
high insulating efficiency. So heat losses are 
materially reduced, thereby saving wear 
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Sol A. Rosenblatt (above) has 















le en appointed impartial chair- and tear on heating and air-conditioning 
¢ Avian of the $500-million New equipment and saving many of the dollars 
P.A. Mock women’s coat and suit in- you would otherwise spend for fuel. 

ntil | These are some of the ways PC Glass 


stry—one of the nation’s top 
bitration jobs. He succeeded 
mmer Gov. Charles Poletti of 


Blocks pay for themselves over a period of 
years. Why not fill in and mail the con- 
venient coupon for a free copy of our book- 


- aw York last week, after Poletti let, which contains complete information on 
> augsigned the job that he had held this modern building material? Pittsburgh 
the fr one year (BW—Mar.30'46, Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, 


108). Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Rosenblatt, who served as im- 
Defi-rtial chairman for the industry 
om 1935 to 1940, was appointed 











In | y a committee which included 
rnatifieads of four employer associations 
youfiind representatives of the Interna- 


ion @onal Ladies Garment Workers 
he inion (A.F.L.). 








presents salespeople in A. & P.; 


he vay; Kroger; National Tea; and 

y other distributors. It blankets 
RC ling almost completely in St. Paul, 
“Ble, Tacoma, and San Francisco. 
















utside of its marathon Oakland 
e, the last year has seen R.C.I.A. 
ing its organizing work most force- TS 
in six cities. Results have been 


pom oe eee ee eee 








Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 644, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 












Please send along my free copy of your new 
book on the use of PC Glass Blocks for 
Industrial Buildings. It is understood that I 
incur no obligation. 


: Also makers of 

bston—3,000 employees of Filene’s, PC Foamglas Insulation 
nized in one of the country’s oldest 
most benevolent company-initiated 
ns, voted themselves into R.C.I.A. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE 
it preference is being contested by OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS 
D., with which R.C.I.A. competed 
their support. Stearns and Gil- PITTSBURGH 
t's are R.C.L.A. targets. Steiger’s 
dlyoke went R.C.1.A., and organ- 


t efforts are being pressed all over 
achusetts. é L A S S B L O ( K S 


ew York City—C.1.O. has the pre- 
icrant organization in the depart- 
t stores, R.C.I.A. in groceries. A 
unorganized sector is being fought 
»} The A.F.L. organization he con- 


lie ieee tan neat mouth ous cies sooty ten ues ie al 
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NO--NO/’ DON’T 
SHUT IT OFF? LET 
IT RUN AWHILE-- 
A I'LL TAKE CARE 
OF THIS! 


out OUR WAY 


THERE'S WHAT MAKES) TH’ BEST 
MEN BIG OR LITTLE-- \GENERALSHIP 
THAT ASSISTANT WANTS) WOULD HAVE 
TO SHUT IT OFF AND 
TELL THE GUY HOW 


BEEN PRE- 
VENTIVE, WITH 


CARELESS HE WAS, BUT/ SOL SPEEDI- 


THE BULL IS LETTIN’ 
IT RUN TO LET HIM 
SEE HOW LUCKY HE 


DRI AROUND 
THAT MACHINE, 
HE WOULDN'T 


WAS -- WHICH IS THE } HAVE SLIPPED 


BEST GENERAL- 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SAFETY FIRST AND LAST 


Sot-SpeepI-Dri soaks up soluble 
oils, resins, syrups, solvents, acids, 
coolants, and regular oils and 
greases like magic. It makes oil- 
soaked floors safe for walking, safe 
for working. Sout-Speepi-Dri re- 


THE TEACHERS 


IN THE FIRST 


SHIP ? PLACE! 


wr 

4 a 
{ 
Fs 


—_— 


T.R.WILLIAMS 


WITH “SOL-SPEEDI-DRI” 


duces the danger of fire — for it 
will not burn. It requires no ex- 
pensive machinery —no trained 
personnel—for its use. Sot- 
SpeeEp!-Dri works — while your 
employees work in safety! 


Safety and Maintenance Co., Inc., No. 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Warehouse stocks maintained in principal cities of the United States and Canada 












City 


FREE SAMPLE 110 00 seen 
Name paula ETE. 
Address inal OTE 
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S0L-SPEED DRI 


ABSORBENT FOR ALL LIQUIDS 
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centrated on writing into al 
tracts a group-insurance pl. 
by a 3% payroll levy. It co er 
injury, illness, accident, hos). tali,; 
and surgical contingencies. 
Buffalo—In winning a co) ctiye 
gaining representation poll a! the | 
Adam department store, RC 


o| 





























scored an important initial \ucceg f 
an intensive Niagara District camp, 
The unusually friendly relations yj \ 


it has since established with the J 
Adam management (there is 1 pos 
ity that the union may be offere 
office in the store) is taken by RC 
as an indication of a change in y 
it had assumed was a hostile atts 
on the part of Buffalo retailers. 

Cleveland—For R.C.L.A., Cleve 
was, and still is, an important tes 
ground. With most of the impor 
chain and specialty stores organized, 
union has been pegging away at 
Euclid Ave. department stores. A 
orous campaign ran into most of 
problems R.C.1.A. must overcome ; 
is to be a significant labor factor bey 
its old grocery store jurisdiction. | 

The May Co. store in Cleveland 
in the organizing efforts a threat to 
interests. It unloosed a barrage of 
culars against the union and its | 
leadership—which included Sam D 
who the R.C.I.A. had sent to Har 
and his wife Marie, who came to Ck 
land originally as a representative of 
International Ladies Garment Won 
—which charged “Communism.” | 
didn’t make the organizing job 
easier, despite emphatic and _ repe 
der.ials by the union of sympathy 
tolerance for Communism under 
guise. Pushing ahead with the campa 
in the face of obstacles which the ng 
wing R.C.I.A. faces in other cent 
has helped temper the union for m 
ing new problems. 

Denver—Here again it has been 
May Co. which has been R.CI. 
big concern. A 32-week strike, wifcientifi 
ended with both the company and @. Roch 
union claiming victory, did bring and c 
substantial gain for R.C.1.A. [jveying 
strike’s effectiveness was due, in | analyz 
part, to the cooperation R.C.I.A. @@ of wa 
from other A.F.L. unions in Denfiw used 
The union pushed up the mining] contin 
wage from $24 to $30 a weck hag J 
maintenance of membership, job @@ and 
sifications, what it considers a ; 


” 4 


of}: 6 O* ©0029 2 
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arbitration clause and elimination paar 
sales quotas. The May Co. had ins ter 
from the first that it would not @ og 
render to union-shop demands; 1 

poststrike advertisement headed, “\ meraft 
Have Kept Faith,” declared that Phone 


settlement “guarantees to every qe Us ( 
ployee, both present and future, a wh! 
free choice as to whether or not to 
the union.” 
Los Angeles—The settlement of 
strike of food clerks in Los Angeles 
Oost: Su 
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Rochester, N. Y. discovers how to 
put wings on tax bills 


@ Tax billing speeded up, simplified, with 
elimination of over a million operations 
annually. 

@ One complete basic writing and two inspec- 
tions made unnecessary, 

@ Five typings of envelopes eliminated on 
33% of mailed bills each year. 

@ Controlled continuous forms permitting one 
clerk to operate several tabulating machines. 

@ Waste and spoilage sharply reduced. 








Typical case, typical results, as Paperwork Simplification 
achieves better control with less record writing, less work. 
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t e Rochester Story demonstrates how to save most 
where record systems cost most 


cientific methods of analysis...constantly asking why 
(@@.Rochester rebuilt a system—and made it easier to 
ng and collect taxes on time. A “show-me” investigation 
veying the entire procedure and questioning each oper- 
analyzing writing method; checking form design... 
i of wasteful, needless steps. Modern business machines 
w used to their full efficiency, preparing accurate docu- 





WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


_--Not in the price of printed forms. 


ot 


- A difference in the quality of paper, 
printing, carbons, etc., may save a 
few hundred dollars at most. 


continuously and automatically. 


dard Register’s service and product helped assure the 
. And we have helped many businesses work this same 
fe process of Paperwork Simplification, to gain sub- 
| savings. Not only in paper work costs, But also, in 
reater area of operating costs that can be reduced by 
record systems of control. 

meraft Digest D-202, describes this Rochester story in 
Phone The Standard Register Co. Sales Office in your city, 
te us (on your business letterhead, please) for free copy. 





_~ Not even in the cost of completed 


_-*"_ records...although the cost of writ- 
: ing, handling and using forms is 10 
to 50 times the forms’ cost. Savings 

here may run into 4 or more figures, 


-But in the cost of business opera- 


“~~ tien, if waste, delay, inefficiency ex- 
ist. SAVINGS here, through better 
management control, can reach al- 
most incalculable figures! 








THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control! for Business and Industry 
706 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


cast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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GILSALUME is a new aluminum roof paint that “protects 
because it reflects.” One coat of Gilsalume forms a me- 
tallic shield that reflects 70% of the sun’s destructive 
heat rays and seals out rain, snow, and frost, protect- 
ing roofs the year-round. Gilsalume’s high reflectivity 
also reduces indoor summer temperatures as much as 15°. 


This amazing new roof paint provides an attractive, 
modern, long-wearing surface on factory, home, or farm 
roofs at a cost of only one cent per square foot. Easily 
and quickly applied with brush or spray. 

GILSALUME is now available through UGL distributors 
coast to coast. For complete literature and name of near- 
est distributor, write to United Gilsenite Laboratories. 
Department B, Scranten 1, Penna. 


It 
iLSALUME 
ROOF 
Be 


PROTECTS 


102 


BECAUSE IT REFLECTS 























its suburbs for a 40- cour , 


$55 minimum made (Cp Oo” 

; “HBL. is co 

and booming union on 4 Bu 
(BW—Feb.1’47,p95). on 4 nd. 

plants for 


the country, the organ /atio, 
ing its most spectacul + 9); 


ing most rapidly with pust be 0 
stufiness. As in Cle i by ne 
ponents are not only em love; rw * 
meet the attacks of | ft.yiy ugh P i 
groups and, as an extra }y lations. 
intrenched interests 0! som nc, adver 
unions, notably the tea nste;jamPt COPY 
e For the Future—R.C |.\’; beet 
tional convention will be in qe © 1} 
cisco in July. It will conce aoe 
national coordination of Some 
efforts, on planning hime? @ ai 
coast-to-coast recruiting drive on 
taking the organization into ; s hea R 

st witho 


lations activities where it 4 
must cut more of a figure iq 


complete the transition to a } pon 
ered, progressive mass union, cee | 
[ CG . gpthat a m 

A F A AM. foc 
a6 pag vertis ible. + Bo 


Taft-Hartley bill touc = ag 
a campaign costing $1 @it accep 


Union may extend the riff. Spark 


a long-term proposition. mons = 
ns. Desy 

As one phase of its battle ag vol 
Taft-Hartley bill for the regu ot 7) 
labor unions, the stolid Amer re >. 
eration of Labor launched ong”. “""* 
year’s major advertising camp. P — 
is spending more than $1 mili ee ri 
a 15¢-per-member assessment ‘ciea) ; 


single effort, may raise the a 
$14 million. 

e Contrast—Comparison with i 
ous plodding policy of the A 


a measure of the drive's sign i 
Formerly the A.F.L. spent on) e se hi 
annually on publicity and adi” eno 
Gravity of the turn against ta 
has caused the top brass of MI j Pel 
consider seriously extending te tions ( 
porary advertising into a long-ter lic pt 

The ad campaign is confined Hy 4.6 
newspapers and radio. Its copy Baa Ci 


an arresting belligerence whicll aot ¢ 
well apart from adjacent pron 


eee her La 
soap flakes or constipation curc:fiR of the 
is that the A.F.L. is fighting © wate 
against labor which has been en e camp: 
by “big business” in general and 44 pis 
tional Assn. of Manufactures hi, for 
ticular. san int 
e Lewis Contribution—Obscro os th, 
to seeing the C.1.0. do the hi ia ortic 
ging, wonder what has got inthe Gnas 
A.F.L. One thing that has got Frank 
John L. Lewis. Since he shihce olde 
his 600,009 United Mine Wong gi nts 
to the A.F.L. byre and settled fn, yo, 
midable bulk into the orgatff.a) Bar 
executive council, there has Hr ¢& Be 
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energizing of A.F.L. policy. 
|. is content to remain in the 
ad. But insiders report that 
buns for advertising were first 
ied, he insisted that the cam- 
just be Of imposing proportions, 
i by experts in the field. 

jt Works—Campaign details fun- 
ugh Phil Pearl, head of A.F.L.’s 
lations. Albert Frank-Guenther 
nc., advertising agency, places the 
et copy and cooperates in the 
About one-third of the expendi- 
s to 110 big dailies in 85 cities. 
thirds outlay applied to broad- 
is handled by Furman, Feiner & 
dio advertising agency. 

newspaper ad appeared on Apr. 
s headed “‘A free America can- 
st without free labor.” 

est of the series was one cap- 
“Don’t be a NAM fool.” One 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
at this pugnacious pun. It sug- 
that a milder version, “Don’t let 
4M. fool you,” would be more 
ible. Both the A.F.L. and the 
sing agency declined to change 
pv, so the Monitor turned it 
It accepted the rest of the ads, 


9 Sparks—Numerous _entertain- 
nions are helping spark the radio 
ms. Despite this, Hooper ratings 
ken far from spectacular. A soap 
ated 1.5; big-name entertainment 
Hollywood had a low evening 
of 2.9. Broadcasts also include 
by important figures in education, 
n, and politics. ‘These are broad- 
vet American Broadcasting Co. 
futual Broadcasting System. sta- 


ygponal Broadcasting Co. and Co- 
rf won't sell time for such con- 
ial matters. They do give free 
0 straight addresses or debates, 
ant equal time to the opposition. 
ym Congress acted on the Taft- 
@ measure, spot radio announce- 
im were added. These are sharp 
mitions (no songs) aimed at put- 
bublic pressure on President ‘Tru- 
behalf of a veto. 
mal Charge—Emmett Corrigan, 
an of the board of Albert Frank- 
her Law, has taken personal 
of the A.F.L. account. One of 
iguments in this agency’s favor 
¢ campaign it conducted for John 
and his U.M.W. during the 1943 
ign for portal-to-portal pay. 
San interesting comment on the 
that the labor account is handled 
advertising agency long identified 
he financial district of New York. 
Frank-Guenther Law is one of 
ree oldest agencies in the business. 
clients listed alongside A.F.L. are 
ew York Curb Exchange; Chase 
al Bank; Merrill Pa Pierce, 
t & Beane, 
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“It oughta work. | seen a guy 
do it onct at a track meet! ’” 















HE boys are trying a new ap- 
T proach to their fencing problem. 
Which suggests that you may want 
to try a new approach, too, if your 
plant isn’t already protected by 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

Cyclone’s solid construction and 
special design make it tough on in- 
truders ... and easy on plant man- 
agement. Once installed by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained crews, your 
Cyclone Fence is there to stay—pro- 
viding years of trouble-free protec- 
tion despite difficult conditions of 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


p------------------ 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 467 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone, 


errr reer rrr er re eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


climate, weather and terrain. 

Why not call on our engineers to 
assist you in selecting the right fenc- 
ing for your particular needs. Re- 
member, no job 1s too largé or too 
small. And in the meantime, write 
for your free copy of our illustrated 
book describing all 14 types of U-S‘S 
Cyclone Fence. It’s full of facts that 
will help you get the most from your 
fencing investment. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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UNIT 357 


MOBILE CRANE 


* It’s Self-Propelled - 
\._* It Rides on Rubber 
~ < It has 1007 Uses 





FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 


LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR . . . ONE ENGINE 
* 

EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
* 


UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


9s Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 

gy ee, many modern and exclusive features 
mt RANE & SHOVEL 

% CORP. BURNHAM ST. 


a" MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 


REZNOR 


THE AUTOMATIC 
HEATER 













ah te BIG, QUIET FAN 


As the “Big, Quiet’ Fan moves a generous quantity 
of air quietly through the multi-section heat exchanger, 
the room is comfortably and uniformly warm. Only 
Reznor Suspended and Floor Type Heaters have the 
ply-metal, corrosion-resistant, air-tight, chatter-proof, 
indented type tubes—for more heat quietly and easily 
sccemnntatine 


fy) Gap A rere cy EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA, 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 





NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 














C.I.O. had a greeting ready for Ludger Dionne’s imported textile work 


Canadian C..O. Protests Wages Paid to D/ 


Polish girls imported by Quebec 
manufacturer Ludger Dionne to re- 
lieve a textile labor shortage got a 
quick introduction to American trade 
unionism, C.I.O.’s Canadian textile 
union greeted them with invitations 
to join the union, told them their 
$12 weekly contract pay “is no decent 
wage. W ork only . . . for the same 
wage that Canadians get.” Dionne 
brought more than 100 girls from 











Polish D.P.’s get their first lessons in weaving—French Canadiaui sti 


European displaced persons 
They agreed to remain in his : 


two years, also repay the cost of # 


plane trip to Canada out of a’ 


ing” 21¢ hourly wage—the Ou 


provincial minimum. Unions ar 
testing the plan as a low-wage ' 


tract labor’ device. Some ot 


Canadian employers see it as a 


tion to labor problems, plan t 


abroad to recruit their own D.P. 


“te 
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Moscow is forcing Washington into new foreign policy decisions. 





There will be no showdown with Russia just yet. 

But it may have to come before the year is out. Perhaps before the 
London meeting of foreign ministers in November. 

a 

The State Dept. has learned its lesson in Hungary. 

It had hoped to snatch Hungary out of Russia’s grasp. This was to 
come off when the peace treaty with Budapest came into effect. But; 
instead, the Communists have made good their slogan ‘‘Hungary must not 


become another Greece.” 
i 


Marshall’s advisers are trying again to figure out what Moscow is up to. 
There are two theories: 

(1) The coup in Hungary marks the limit of the Kremlin’s present ambi- 
tions. Russia is preparing to withdraw its armies from southeastern Europe. 
Once they’re gone the only security for Soviet influence lies in Communist 
governments. 

(2) Russia has begun a general counteroffensive against the Truman 
Doctrine throughout Europe. This is merely a continuation of Soviet ambi- 
tions to control the entire continent. Communists will move next in Austria, 


or Italy. Communists are instigating and guiding the rail strike in France. 
2 











Both these theories could be right. The first may describe Moscow’s 
minimum objective, the second its maximum. 

How far Russia goes will depend partly on the U. S. reaction. And per- 
haps more importantly on political shakedowns in western Europe. Not even 
Moscow can fully control these. 

But Marshall is taking no chances. He'll plan for the worst. 

e 

The State Dept. has written off southeastern Europe, except for Greece. 
With or without the Red Army, Russia will build a tight-knit Balkan federa- 
tion. The U.S. will let it be—so long as it doesn’t threaten Greece and 
Turkey. 








. 

The American program in Greece has led already to a sizable order 
for one U.S. company. Greece’s sole rayon plant has ordered $1,000,000 
worth of filament rayon and staple fiber equipment from Oscar Kohorn & 
Co. of New York. Greek engineers will come to the U. S. to study pro- 


duction methods. 
oe 


By contrast, Budapest may force American interests out of Hungary. 
The Communist government is reportedly pressing Standard Oil of 


New Jersey to sell the Hungarian-American Oil Co., which operates the only 
producing wells in the country. 





® 
Temporarily, at least, the position may differ in middle-eastern Europe. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland hesitate to tie themselves completely to 
such a bloc. Both are looking to the west for commercial deals. And the 
U. S. will try to keep the door open. 





* 
Poland has requested $600,000,000 from the World Bank. Four bank 
officials leave this week to take a look at Poland’s economy. 
But they have an important new directive from bank president, John J. 








see 
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PAGE 108 


McCloy. The bank will now consider political conditions which affect the 
economic status of prospective borrowers. 
. 

Washington is attaching more and more importance to Germany. To 
get the fullest British cooperation in speeding up German reconstruction, the 
U. S. gave way to London last week and agreed to a centralized administra- 
tion for the combined American and British zones. 

Now we are asking Britain to agree on boosting German steel pro- 
duction. : 

Completely reversing its former stand, Washington may want capacity 
raised to as high as 13.5 million tons. Our original target was seven million. 

U. S. object is a strong Germany as soon as possible. Britain would go 
more slowly on this one. It hesitates to force a break with Russia on the 
German issue. It also fears future export competition from German steel. 

6 


Huge Middle East construction schemes may be announced soon. The 
impetus is coming from the oil boom. 

















Most spectacular are two projects in Iraq. 

The first is a $100-million plan for flood control and irrigation in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The second is the $120-million development of the Iraqi State Railways. 

Engineers and contractors for both schemes will be largely British. 

A firm of British consulting engineers is making economic surveys of 
Syria and Lebanon. Construction contracts are expected to follow. 

e 

The economic cost _of dividing India (page 109) will be high. Even 
before the British plan was approved by Indian leaders, financial centers 
in India were buzzing with rumors of the flight of Hindu capital from Mos- 
lem areas. 

One report: $750 million is on the move out of Punjab province in north- 
east India. Capital has left the Moslem port of Karachi for the Hindu port 
of Bombay. 





wv 

Manufacture of radios will start soon in two factories to be erected in 
Hyderabad, a Princely State in Central India. Initial capital of $2 million 
is being supplied jointly by interests in London and Hyderabad. 

But Indian efforts to get in on production of the Kendall (“peoples’’) 
car (BW—Dec.7’46,p105) have failed. 

Indian interests sank $300,000 in a futile effort to get production 
started in Britain. The idea was to shift production to India later. When 
the company, Grantham Productions, Ltd., recently went into bankruptcy, 
Indians tried to salvage it, but failed. 

A London syndicate, headed by F. Sidney Cotton, is taking over the 
Graritham plant with the Labor government's blessing. It has given up the 
light car field, will produce a one-ton tractor instead. Output of 100 a week 
is planned, if and when labor and materials are available. 

fe 

Private trade between the U. S. and Japan will be resumed after Aug. 
15. On that date American traders will be able to visit Tokyo and other 
Japanese cities. Contrary to original plans, representatives of U.S. com- 
panies with investments in Japan won’t make their visit until later. 
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+week in India Hindus and Mos- 
irew back from the edge of civil 
» begin carving their Asiatic sub- 
heat into two new independent 
»s-Hindustan and Pakistan. 
erican interest in the development 
yond sympathy for India’s claim 
pendence. If internal peace can 
intained, even at the cost of divid- 
he country, this will remove the 
eof a power vacuum on Russia’s 
km borders. Further, it will give 
a3 the opportunity to push ahead 
their plans for large-scale indus- 
ution (BW—Oct.26'46,p113). 
inal Plan—In February, Britain’s 
‘government offered India’s 400,- 
0 people their independence. The 
h agreed to leave the country by 
1948. By then, London hoped, 
ns would be able to frame their 
constitution for a united India. 
t India’s leading political parties, 
Hindu-dominated Congress Party 
he Moslem League, could not agree 
ow to use the power Britain was 
ing over. Instead they skirmished 
each other in the preliminaries 
cvil war that threatened to be one 
story’s bloodiest. 
»Plan—Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
¥3 Viceroy, advised London in May 
ke a new tack. The Labor govern- 
did. By June 3 Indian leaders 














Jia Divides for Unity 


Civil war ends as Hindus, Moslems accept partition plan. 
separate countries set up; British will withdraw this summer. 
stan will be an industrial nation, Pakistan mainly agricultural. 


agreed to the new British plan on which 
the spadework had been done by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, one of the Labor ‘Cab- 
inet’s big four. Here is what it provides: 
e India will be divided into two nations 
—Hindustan and Pakistan. The Princely 
states will be permitted to join either 
one, or to maintain their individual in- 
dependence (but with no link to the 
British crown), 

e Dominion status will be granted im- 
mediately to Hindustan and Pakistan. 
Britain will turn over all of its power to 
the two nations by the end of this sum- 
mer. Each nation is to choose by 1945 
whether or not it will remain in the 
British Commonwealth. 

e Boundary Problem—Defining — the 
boundaries of Pakistan is a tricky busi- 
ness. Both sides in India had to make 
concessions to agree on the British plan 
for partition. The Moslem League, run 
by lawyer Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
claimed the Moslem-majority provinces 
of northwest India (Punjab, Northwest 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Sind) and, at the eastern end of India, 
Bengal and the Hindu-majority province 
of Assam (map, page 110). 

The Congress Party, led by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, had long opposed the whole con- 
cept of a separate Moslem state. But 
Congress leaders, as early as February, 
admitted they would accept Pakistan as 





a last resort if Punjab and Bengal were 
divided according to Moslem and non- 
Moslem districts. 

e Choice—The British plan provides for 
just that. In the key provinces of Punjab 
and Bengal, the provincial legislative 
assemblies are to meet in two parts. One 
will represent the Moslem districts and 
the other the non-Moslem. Eithe1 
can decide for division of its pr wince. 

Result in Punjab will almost certainly 
be that both sides will want division. 
rhe eastern regions, inhabited large ly by 
Sikhs (six million) and Hindus, will 
then decide in favor of inclusion in 
Hindustan. In Bengal, the Hindus of 
the western region (which includes Cal 
cutta) will probably follow the same 
course. 

Also voting (either through elected 

re -presentatives or by plebiscite) are the 
Sind, the Northwest Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan, and the Sylhet dis 
trict of Assam. Since these all have Mos 
lem majorities, the chances are they will 
join Pakistan. 
e The Rest of India—The Princely 
States, with one-quarter of India’s popu- 
lation, 45% of its area, fall into a differ- 
ent category. Nominally there are 562 
of these semiautonomous states. Actually 
there are about 200 separate entities. 

(hese states have received short shrift 
in the latest plan. In 1948 their rela 
tionship with the King-Emperor will 
end. They will not be accepted as sepa 
rate members of the Commonwealth or 
of the colonial empire. Some may set up 
as independent kingdoms, but most will 
in time be absorbed either into Hindu 
stan or into Pakistan. The majority arc 
located in regions where Hindu author 
ity will succeed British rule. 

e Division of Facilities—The transfer of 
authority from British to Indian hands 
will be made doubly difficult by the divi- 
sion of India into two parts. India’s rail- 
ways, telegraph and telephone system, 
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Sir Stafford Cripps 
ish statesmen placed their bets on harmony through division, wrung an accord from wrangling Indian leaders, 





Jawaharlal Nehru 














Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
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and postal service are organized on a 
national basis. 

Ownership and operation of these will 
have to be split between Hindustan and 
Pakistan. Mixed commissions will be set 
up to handle this problem. 

Also slated for division will be the 
national debt and India’s $5 billion of 
sterling balances in London. The Indian 
army, too, will have to be split. Pre- 
sumably the Moslem third of the army 
will choose to serve Pakistan. Joint de- 
fense arrangements would appear to be 
in order. 

The division of Punjab presents an- 
other kind of problem, which is not 
peculiar to this province. Its network of 
irrigation canals—the greatest in the 


110 





world—spreads_ indiscriminately over 
Moslem and Hindu-Sikh districts. The 
electricity grid, operated largely from 
hydro stations, does the same. 

e Scapegoat Gone—Governments in 
both nations will be on the spot. In the 
past, shortages of food or consumer 
goods could be blamed by both Hindus 
and Moslems on the British, or by one 
on the other. In the future the people 
will expect their own government to 
satisfy their needs. 

Regardless of any customs barriers 
which may be set up between the two, 
trade is bound to flow across the new 
boundaries. To take a major example, 
Pakistan will have a food surplus and a 
deficit in cloth—the two basic elements 
















of the Indian economy. Hindustan 
have a surplus of textiles and a sho 


of food. Re 
e The Moslem State—Pakistan’s 

lation will be about 70 million. Is J August 
nomic center will be in the North Marque 
Its chief resources are aoe streamli 


produces nine-tenths of British |p r attrac 


wheat surplus, one-third of the 
surplus, and one-third of India‘ 
cotton output. It is  self-sufficies 
wool, silk, oilseeds, and salt. It 
sugar and tobacco, has a large live 
industry. 

Manufacturing industry in nor 
Pakistan is negligible. There are 
few cotton and woolen mills 4 
cement industry. But the regio! 
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Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 


NOT to Modernize! 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 
Travelers, Labor and Investors 


ia long time the C&O has said that 

jca’s railroads must modernize their 

nger equipment—or forfeit a great 

unity. 

print and in private we have lam- 

ithe “rolling tenements” that still 
3UPMlMfor sleeping cars. We have stumped 
odern streamlined trains to replace 
creaking old day coaches. And over 
ver we have stated that, given 
ive equipment, and new comforts 
rvices, railroads could open the 
oma new era of travel... The C&O 
lacing every old sleeping car, day 
and diner on its main lines, with 
lined cars. 














Bat Is It Practical? 


patters in the industry are still 
mg their heads. But lately more 
nable people have been asking, ““How 
he large-scale replacement of old 
be practical?” 


ey point out that several of our 
st systems had serious deficits in 
And everyone knows that the rail- 
are caught between rocketing costs 
gging rates. ““How,” they ask, “can 
anindustry afford large outlays for 
pquipment?”” 


7 e answer is that the railroads can’t 
not to make these outlays. And 
is a dollars-and-cents example: 


Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Marquette, installed two new day- 
streamliners—the last word in pas- 
tr attractiveness. 











¢ new trains have carried 86% more 
gers than old trains carried over 
ame route during the same period of 
previous year—when traffic was still 
en by war emergencies. 








° 
~ 





Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding:Inless _If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the and Toonerville equipment continue to 
increase in passenger receipis will equal the be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 


total cost of the trains! further deficits and bankruptcies are 
Modern equipment is not a luxury that certain. 
only.a few fortunate systems, like the But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 


to can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- _pitities are replaced by modern ideas and 
road can borrow money today to buy — modern trains, our railroads can again be 


such equipment at 2% interest. a credit to our country. They can also be 

: ? a bulwark of our national defense, which, 

Which Way Do We Go! as every citizen knows, depends on a 
Railroads now face a critical choice: flourishing transportation system, 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 






























































For Over Twenty-One Years 
A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 





CROSSLEY 
INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St#. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 





CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 





THE CROSSLEY POLL 
IN ELECTION YEARS 


Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 
Estimated Actual 
Total vote 48.4 millions 48.0 millions 


Roosevelt vote 25.2 millions 25.6 millions 











on to STOPSMEM 





Condensation forming on compressor 
lines, cold air ducts, pipes, etc., causes 
messy, destructive dripping. Insulate 
quickly, stop sweat permanently with 
Dri-Pipe, the sensational war-time 
development that combines a thick 
insulation with waterproof cioth tape. 
Attached and held in place by own 
adhesive edges—no tools. required. 
Write for information on Dr1-PiPE 
and the many other M YSTIK products 
and methods for industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use — 
at stores everywhere 
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Royal B. Lord, president of World 
Wide Development Corp., is off to 
Argentina. He will pick up the reins 
of his engineer-expert group, which 
will jockey Peron’s Five-Year Plan 
(BW—Jan.11'47,p98) into practical, 
timetable form. 

Last year Gen. Lord (retired Army 
Engineer officer) went to Argentina 
to lay plans for a World Wide branch 
in Buenos Aires. President Peron 
asked him to: (1) appraise the Five- 
Year Plan; (2) put a priority on its 
key projects; and (3) set a timetable. 

World Wide has sent work teams 
to Buenos Aires to examine various 
phases of the gigantic reconstruction 
and development plan. 

For the long run, World Wide has 
assembled a task force of engineering 
talent. About 50 experts, half of 
them from the U.S., are now at 
work. They will be in constant liai- 
son with the government technicians. 
On this trip Gen. Lord will spend 
six weeks in B.A., make preliminary 
reports to Peron. 

Chief feature of Gen. Lord’s ap- 
proach to his job in the Argentine is 
to substitute U.S. engineering-con- 
tracting techniques for the outmoded 
European system. Argentina has al- 
ready been burned badly by un- 
scrupulous promoters. 

In some parts of Latin America, 
big engineering jobs have been turned 
over in the past to foreign or local 
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potentially large oil deposits and large re- 
sources in water power. It also has the 
port of Karachi and a good system of 
roads and railways. Moslem capital now 
domiciled in Bombay and Calcutta will 
probably be used to push industrializa- 
tion in the Northwest. 

Eastern Bengal will also be weak in 

manufacturing. It has no coal, iron, or 
oil, and little water power. But it has 
most of the world’s jute; more than 
enough food; some hides, silk, and tea. 
By imposing a stiff export tax on jute, 
eastern Bengal could force the jute mills 
of the Hindu arca to move east. This 
might lead to establishment of a metal- 
working industry and development of 
the port of Chittagong. 
e The Hindu State—Hindustan’s popu- 
lation will be far greater—about 230 mil- 
lion. It possesses the elements of a great 
industrial nation. It can enhance this 
position if it absorbs Princely states such 
as Hyderabad (BW —Apr.19’47,p109). 

Industrial expansion in Hindustan 
will be based on ample supplies of most 
basic resources. Reserves of high-grade 





iron ore (chiefly in Bihar, Orissa, and 
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western Bengal) are estimated at | 
000,000 tons, metal content. 
India’s coal is not as high in q 
as the iron. But Bihar and wie the n 
Bengal alone probably have welling a 
10 billion tons of good-grade coal. hag thei 
ganese is found in almost unlif@ent 
quantities and in close proximity By, tar 
coal and iron. India ranks next to} rly ra 
as a leading producer of manganqiy indy: 
Hindustan has extensive depos | 


owes | 
bauxite, and modest supplies of of, ay ad 
chrome, and magnesite. It will } '\eiie’s 
world’s largest producer of mica. Boy hoy 


e Basic Industries—Hindustan } RBW_) 
large and thriving cotton-textile er tn, 
try, whose most important cente! nselves 
Bombay. India’s total output, wi. yy 
all in Hindustan, was 550 billion Japan 
in 1941, produced on 200,000 er gor 
(In 1940 India had 10 million spf yey a 

Iron and steel is the other great... ° o¢ 
try. Steel capacity is now about 


000 tons a year. Plans call for a ye 


tional million tons or more capaci Gwe 

Tata Iron & Steel Co.’s mill aie relat 
shedpur in Bihar (BW—Jun.74 Hii ty posi 
produces more than half India’s p' i. the 
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vill expand to maintain tts posi- 


, and since the war, other in- 
have been — or founded. 
tr afmmaportant of these are chemicals, 
a sve, and aluminum. Plants to 
plastics, rayon, and electric 
ps are being built. British and 
en _ is playing a large part 
development. 

malization—By American stand- 
he political ois. will not be 
yer favorable for industrial ex- 
in Hindustan. The Congress 
d by Nehru, will form the first 
pent. Nehru, and the younger 
ks leaders, are committed to cen- 
planning and nationalization of 
dustries. 
ppposition party will probably be 
falist Party, which recently broke 
om Congress. The bulk of India’s 
ed labor is in Hindustan. It will 
more and more socialism. 
political prospects for business 
et in Pakistan. Jinnah and his 
League will form the govern- 
hey are more likely to 
nationalization except when 
it to take over Hindu-owned 
es. Lacking Hindustan’s _ re- 
Pakistan may be more ready to 
clusive licenses (in oil, for in- 
to foreign companies wishing to 
lished within its borders. 
tal Future—Pakistan’s political 
fh Britain are likely to remain 
tardless of whether the nation 
in the Commonwealth after 
948. Moslem leaders will also try 
ent ties with the Arab nations 
Middle East. Pakistan will be the 
Moslem nation in the world. 
lustan is less likely to remain in 
mmonwealth after 1948. But it 
lly sever its ties with Britain and 
pminions. Indian politicians al- 
te the necessity of western help in 
ining a Eurasian balance of power 
d their security from Soviet en- 
ent. 
sh standards and_ specifications 
ply imbedded in India’s finan- 
d industrial life. The $5 billion 
owes to India will give British 
yan additional advantage in sup- 
India’s needs for capital goods 
ow-how. Britons are already using 
BW—May31’47,p80). 
ers—India’s Hindu leaders look 
nselves as the natural leaders of 
ia, Industrially, they expect to 
Japan as the chief supplier of 
et goods to the Orient. Polit- 
they aim to become the chief 
es of the remaining colonial 
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» Russia lies nearby (the only 
; ower in Asia), they hope for 
- Mc relations. But they can be ex- 
'H to resist any Russian effort to in- 
in their affairs. 
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ec For COMPETENT 
=[) _\c PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE in the u.s. 


= and Canada, deal with pro- 
719 nN OF ‘© fessional photographic studios 
which display this emblem. 
Get new 1947 Classified Directory free. Lists 
competent photographers oneey and 
by name, with key to special services. A big 
help when you need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your letterhead will 
bring this 268 page booklet. 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 142.7 141.7. 137.8 178.6 
Railroad ....... S83. 5392. 362. 65.7 
REO. -icspewce 1m S72 TF «95D 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.2. 123.1 123.3 123.9 
Railrosd ....... 106.8 107.0 110.0 118.9 
WERE vos scene 112.6 112.6 113.2 116.0 








alelalthiclaltia-. Mie MNdslelly 

for every seated 
worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere 


Inquiries invited 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo. 





olom gelth 70's Weley- wal, le 
OR ADHESIVE PROBLEM? 


Let our research dept. tackle it...we supply manu- 
facturers of wood, metal, paper, cloth, plastic, 
leather products, etc. with specially formulated com- 
pounds to meet specific requirements. Write to the 


DENNIS CHEMICAL CO., 2701 Papin St, St. Louis 3, Mo. 














The chances are that you 


and three other associ- 


ates in your organization 


read each issue of this 


magazine. 


(Daniel Starch 
Survey for BW.) 











Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Still Rallying 


Will the individual taxpayer receive 
some 1947 relief from high personal 
income tax rates? 

Will the Taft-Hartley labor bill be 
signed by President Truman, or be re- 
passed over his veto? 

If you consider the stock market a 

reliable oracle, the answer to at least one 
of those questions would appear to be 
yes. Not for some time have stocks dis- 
played so much price buoyancy as they 
have lately. 
e Rebound—By the middle of this week 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock index 
had climbed back up to levels that were 
around those me He in early May. 
(That was before the start of the 11- 
point decline which culminated in an 
“unsuccessful” testing of last fall’s bear- 
market lows.) 

Up to midweek the D.J. rail average 
hadn’t been able to match the almost 
complete recovery that had been re- 
vealed by the industrial group. Nonethe- 
less, even that laggard index had man- 


aged to erase some 62% o: its \| 
e Still Professional—Th« - , 
signs this week, however, that } 
eral public was showing a: y mo, 
est in the market than pri viou, 
it was evident that the i: 
move was still being provicicd yy 
Wall Street’s professional trade;, 
There were no signs, eit|ier, } 
rally was forecasting anv in, 
change in the major price trend 
conservative Streeters were ascril) 
advance to technical consicecratiy 
centuated by short-covering oy 
and today’s notoriously thin mar 
e Not Yet Over?—But tliat , 
mean that the group believes the 
mediate rally is about over. |; 
they see interesting potentialities 
up side, especially if some or all 
Washington labor-tax news is fa 
Nevertheless, they are advising 
ing participation” in the present 
only to clients they know to be 
enced, nimble traders. Others, 
counselors believe, should at be 
the rally only for upgrading the q 
of portfolio holdings. They exp 
see better buying opportunities lai 
There appears to be one major{ 
tion to this don’t-buy rule: The 
generally continues quite bulli 
most of the oil stocks. 
e Tucker Issue Held Up—This we 
much-publicized plans of the | 
Corp. to sell four million shares : 
stock (BW —May24’47,p24) wer 
mied, at least temporarily. ‘The ‘ 
ties & Exchange Commission s 
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ings to determine whether a 
ver should be issued. ‘The com- 
gid it had “‘reasonable cause to 
* that the recently filed registra- 
Jjuded untrue statements of ma- 
cts, and omitted other material 
it (WA hearing on the matter has been 


norgmor June 16, 
bad News for A.T.&T. 


vholders of American Telephone 
graph Co common stock have 
ybts recently as to the security of 
ular $9 annual dividend (BW— 
47,p58). And the last week or 
e brought news that isn’t going 
their worries any: 
pow evident that A.T.&T.’s divi- 
come from its operating subsidi- 
going to be cut sharply this year. 
nportant units of the system as 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Il- 
Bell Telephone Co., and New 
( Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
de smaller declarations this year 
tt, As a result, the parent com- 
dividend income in 1947’s first 
nths will come to only about $7- 
,compared to over $16 million in 
me period of 1946. 
porarily, at least, investors are 
gnone of their usual enthusiasm 
&T.’s new-mpney financing op- 
s. This break with precedent was 
ticeable last wesk in the case of 
npany’s latest bomd issue (BW— 
H7,p119). Despite a fast initial 
> ‘T, that $200-million operation has 
‘sof into about the stickiest Bell Sys- 
verq@mderwriting job that Wall Street 
e M@Rr experienced. 

Focus—Last week’s dividend ac- 
y Pacific Tel. & Tel. brought 
arp focus the subsidiaries’ cur- 
ability to help support their par- 
the style to which it has become 
med. In 1946, that subsidiary 
1.50 quarterly on its common 
It even sweetened the pot with 
tional 25¢ in the second quarter. 
ising costs cut profits in the first 
of 1947 to only $1 a share. Only 
expected to be earned in the 
quarter, And it’s now estimated 
f rates are not raised soon, the 
wages boost will hold last-half 
‘down to about 19¢ a share. 
cting this trend, the directors cut 
trch dividend to $1. Now they 
nounced that only 65¢ will be 
June—$1.10 less than a year ago. 
dend Omitted—The Illinois Bell 
id situation is even more serious. 
ar it paid $1.50 each quarter. But 
sharply lower earnings, it could 
nly a 50¢ payment last March. 
has just announced that no June 
ment at all will be possible. 
‘pt for two quarters during the 
sion, this is the first time since 


that Illinois Bell has passed a 
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quarterly dividend. Even in 1934 it was 
able to pay a total of $3.50 a share. And 
aside from that year, annual payments 
haven’t dropped below $6 since 1893. 

e New England Cut—Since 1900 New 
England Tel. & Tel.’s annual dividend 
rate has ranged between $5.75 and SS. 
Last year it made regular quarterly pay- 
ments of $1.50. ‘This year will tell a very 
different story: In March a $1.25 divi- 
dend was declared; only $1 will be paid 
in June. 

All the subsidiaries in question have 
applied for rate increases to offset today’s 
higher costs. Pacific Tel. & Tel. has 
even requested emergency relief in the 
form of a 6.3% surcharge on all tele- 
phone bills pending a ruling on its for- 
mal application. But official rate-making 
bodies are notoriously slow to act. So it 
is problematical how soon A.T.&T’. and 
its subsidiaries can expect any relief from 
this source. 

e Syndicate Dissolved—Concrete  evi- 
dence of the stickiness of the latest 
A.T.&T. bond offering came to light 
this week. The 40-year, 23% deben- 
tures were originally offered at 102% % 
of par—a 2.76% yield basis. On Monday 
the 106-member syndicate that had ac- 
quired the issue at competitive bidding 
at a cost of 102.219% was dissolved. 
And the open-market price of the bonds 
immediately slid 14 points below the 
original offering price—more than half 
a point below the cost to the syndicate. 

Wall Street estimates that only 
slightly over half of the issue had been 
distributed before the syndicate decided 
to close up shop and let the bonds find 
their own level. Since Monday heavy 
placements of the bonds at around 
1013%, or on a 2.80% basis have been 
reported. Nonetheless, at midweek 
plenty of bonds were still available. How 
this episode will effect future A.T.&T. 
financing plans remains to be seen. 


Another Trading Market Opens 


Trading in copper futures is slated to 
be resumed on New York’s Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., on July 15 after a lapse 
of five years. It returns under conditions 
quite changed from those that prevailed 
before the war. 

Back in those days the American duty 
of 4¢ a Ib. on foreign metal made the 
New York copper market exclusively a 
domestic affair. At that time all world 
trade in the red metal was channeled 
into the hands of the free-trade London 
market. 

Congress, however, recently _ sus- 
pended the import tax on copper (BW— 
May10°47,p107). The London market 
has been closed since 1939, and shows 
no signs of reopening soon. Conse- 
quently, New York’s postwar copper 
market is expected to disclose a sub- 
stantial gain in breadth and activity once 
the ball is started rolling again. 


















































Mr. Dodd 
couldn’t say no... 


. » » Not when Mrs. Dodd was ob- 
viously sold on the dashboard. So 
naturally, he bought a Slipstream 
Six—chartreuse upholstery, Jet-Flow 
body, Atomic carburetor, and all. 

“If Mrs. Dodd likes it... Well, 
I guess you can’t go far wrong on 
any good American car.” 

And with that observation Dodd, 
a master diplomat if no master me- 
chanic, bowed discreetly out, leaving 
only a check behind him. 

But when it comes to buying stock 
in the company that makes the Slip- 
stream Six—or any other auto—there 
Dodd is a far more critical customer. 
And rightly so. 

Like any smart investor, he wants 
to know a lot about the company he 
puts his money in. What's the earn- 
ings record? How’s the labor situa- 
tion? Are rising costs eating up 
profits? Is the dealer organization 
strong? What shape is the plant in? 
What kind of competition -will the 
company have to face? 

It’s for Dodd and thousands of in- 
vestors like him that we have just 
completed a comprehensive review 
of the automotive field. We've put 
the findings—good and bad—on the 
industry as a whole all into our new 
booklet ‘‘Motors”, with full details 
on 9 auto companies and 15 acces- 
sory manufacturers. If you own auto- 
motive securities or are considering 
the purchase of any, we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Just write to: 


DEPARTMENT S-9 


MERRILL LYNCH. 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 92 Cities 
























THE TREND 





NOT A BANK FAILURE FOR TWO YEARS 


“When I studied elementary economics in college, my 
professor taught me that a commercial bank which goes 
in heavily for long-term loans is headed for trouble. It is 
my impression that our experience in the early thirties 
bore out the professor’s teachings. The long-term loans 
could not be cashed fast enough to give the depositors 
the money they demanded, and many devastating bank 
failures resulted. Now I observe that our commercial 
banks are going in for long-term loans in a big way. How 


come?” 


e@ This pointed inquiry by one of our more reflective 
friends has prompted us to take a special look at the 
development of the long-term business in commercial 
banking. Some of our findings are reported here 

Our friend’s observation that commercial banks are 
goirig in for long-term loans is amply supported by the 
facts. For example, the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
in a recent Monthly Review, reported that loans running 
for more than one year constitute 44% of the total 
volume of all business loans made by its member banks. 
Twelve years ago, the figure was only 10%. 

But the implication that the long-term loan is a siren 
likely to lure our commercial banking system onto the 
rocks is not so well grounded. The theory that such 
long-term loans c: vated the banking crash of the early 
thirties is somewhat too simplified. Though the final 
word on the basic causes of that terrific crop of bank 
failures is yet to be recorded, it seems reasonably clear 
that they were due more to deterioration in the quality 
of loans and investments than to a switch to long-term 
loans. 


@ For years before the 1929 crash, commercial banks, 
contrary to the professor’s dictum, had safely used their 
funds in considerable degree for other than short-term 
self-liquidating loans. In 1915 a quarter of the earning 
assets of the Federal Reserve member banks consisted of 
investments in government and corporate securities. By 
1929, that share had grown to 30°. This wasn’t serious 
so long as the investments could be sold any time with- 
out appreciable loss. 

But toward the end of the twenties large numbers of 
relatively weak banks were competing to make loans and 
investments, with the result that quality fell off. A study 
of a typical group of country banks, for instance, showed 
that the market value of their bond holdings dropped 
almost a third between 1928 and 1932. This depreciation 
played a more important role than the increase in long- 
term loans in bringing the banks to grief. 

Even if the numerous long-term loans did play a sup- 
porting role in producing the 1929-33 debacle, that fact 
may no longer be pertinent. Many changes, primarily 
introduced by World War II financing, have since taken 
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place in the conditions under which comn ercial } 
operate. The war brought a huge grow'h in 

deposits and in bank holdings of governmeiit secy 
Deposits in commercial banks today are two ind on 
times the prewar level. Bank loans have soared sing 
end of the war. But they are far less important 
investments, which now make up three-quarters 
earning assets. What is more, 90% of these invest 
represent the $75 billion of federal governmeit seg 
held by commercial banks. 

Government securities are like interest-bearing 
To finance the war at low interest rates, the } 
Reserve system established what is in effect a guaray 
market for government securities. A bank that | 
funds can sell government bonds without risk of 
Even though the Federal Reserve system might 
some of the techniques it uses to underwrite the g 
ment bond market, it cannot withdraw this support. 


¢ Thus, the banking system is in extraordinarily 

shape today, as far as meeting the demands of dep 

is concerned. Over two-thirds of bank assets cons 

either cash or government securities. Moreover; 

quality of other bank investments, as well as of 

loans, has been maintained. Probably the best evider 

this is the decreasing number of bank failures, shoy 

the following table (by years, with number of comm 
bank suspensions): 

¥939...0.08 

1930 1940...... 

oY ree aa .” 1941 .....A 

1932 1942) oa 

19435. ical 

1944...... 

1945. ia 

1946, 25.4 

1947 (4 mos 


* Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. established. 


Of course, it is always possible for banks to get 
trouble. Some banks have a relatively small propo 
of their investments in government bonds. If they 
in for risky loans and investments, they would n 
able to get out of trouble by cashing in govem 
securities. Moreover, continued good business could 
ceivably induce banks to cash in their “governm 
and invest in business loans and securities which 
higher interest but with greater risk. This could 
to trouble if business slowed up enough. 


e As matters stand, however, our commercial ba 
system is in almost fabulously good shape to 
demands of depositors. This is one of a considerable 
ber of tremendous underlying strengths in our eco! 
situation which were notably absent after World ¥ 
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